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THE WEEK. 


Tue Blue Book on Armenia which was published on 
Tuesday is far from being a complete record of the 
events of the spring and early summer. It leaves the 
main catastrophe—the destruction of thirty-seven 
villages in the Sassoun region and the partial massacre 
of their inhabitants—in considerable obscurity. There 
is no final or complete estimate of slaughter. Our 
Consul places the figure of the killed so high as 4,000. 
A second can speak with certainty only of goo 
victims, but the contradiction is only apparent, 
since he refers only to one group, and that not 
the most populous of these villages. There is the 
same doubt whether the Turkish troops were wholly 
responsible or whether the Kurdish tribesmen also 
participated. On the other hand, certain lesser inci- 
dents which came directly under the observation of one 
or other of these Consuls emerge with illuminating 
clearness, and what happened in these minor affairs 
doubtless repeated on small scale what had occurred 
on a larger theatre in the remoter Sassoun region. We 
have, for example, a detailed report by Captain 
Tyrrell (dated so recently as July 31) on a fight anda 
massacre at the two villages of Grair and Sikair. At 
Grair some insurgents surprised a party of foriy 
Turkish regulars, killing seventeen of them and wound- 
ing eight. A larger force bent on vengeance first 
exacted punishment at Grair, and then fell on the 
wholly innocent village of Sikair, where there was ‘‘ no 
question of revolutionists at all.” In cold blood and 
in the presence of their officers they ‘ deliberately 
entered the village and shot at everyone they came 
across,” with the result that thirty-two were killed, all 
of them unarmed men or women. The story seems 
typical. The Armenian insurgents have unquestionably 
given provocation, though whatever they did seems to 
have been done in fair fight. The sequel was usually 
a reprisal upon unoffending peasants in which the 
women suffered with the men, and all measure was 
lost in an undiscriminating passion for vengeance. 


Tue general situation is exposed with much 
fidelity and fair-mindedness in these despatches, and 
wherever a story is told in any detail it serves to prove 
that there is complete impunity for wrong-doing and 
a barely disguised sympathy between the authorities 
and the local fanatics. We find Mr. Consul Heathcote, 
for example, denouncing a certain Kurdish chief asa 
notorious schemer of outrages. A judicial investiga- 
tion is opened, but the man is not arrested. He 
decamps, and after the Vali has been urged in vain to 
pursue him, Mr. Heathcote records his impres- 
sion that this high official is determined to 
‘“connive at his escape.” But when we 
remember that this Vali was the man who organised 
the Armenian massacres of 1896 in Constantinople we 
can hardly feel surprised. Again an effort is made to 
secure the punishment of those responsible for the 
Sikair massacre, but Sir N. O’Conor remarks ‘‘it is 
evident that the authorities are anxious to shield the 
malefactors.” During the most critical phase of the 
crisis, while wholesale massacre was going on in the 
Sassoun region and the Vizier and the Ambassador 
were exchanging smooth comments at a distance, 
the three Consuls (British, French, and Russian) 
who were on the spot telegraph in _ identical 
terms that their representations are systematically 


ignored, that the Porte encourages this attitude, and 
that ‘‘ daily outrages continue.” But, indeed, one could 
find no language stronger than that which our Ambas- 
sador, with the express approval of Lord Lansdowne, 
addressed to the Grand Vizier. ‘‘ The present radical 
vice of gross misgovernment renders the life of every 
Armenian unendurable.” The consequence is, as 
Captain Tyrrell tells us, that every Armenian is 
*“‘ saturated” with the revolutionary spirit. Lord Lans- 
downe and Sir Nicholas O’Conor hardly seem to per- 
ceive that such language is a criticism not only of the 
Turks but of ourselves. Despite our protectorate of 
the Christians of Asia Minor solemnly accepted when 
the Cyprus Convention was signed, we are content to 
allow their lot to remain ‘‘ unendurable.” This Blue 
Book records no successful effort to improve it. 


THE agitation preceding the period of general 
elections, writes our Rome correspondent, has already 
begun in Italy, where this time the struggle will be 
between the Cabinet and its supporters, who claim to 
be the defenders of true Liberal principles, and two 
kinds of reaction—the retrogressionists represented by 
the Conservatives, and the revolutionists represented 
by the ultra-Socialists, led by Signor Ferri, who up to 
the present has had the ability and power to carry 
with him, although unwillingly, the moderate 
faction of the Socialists, headed by Signor Turati, 
as well as the Republicans and a large por- 
tion of the Radicals. The fight will be hard, 
as the last general strike, with its violence, has acted 
as a tonic to the great majority of the people, 
wakening up all the healthy energy of the country, 
showing the existence of a strong Liberal Party, deter- 
mined to prevent the return of anti-popular men like 
Crispi and General Pelloux, but at the same time not 
to allow mob rule. In view of the existing excitement 
and of the conflicts which may arise, the Government 
has recalled under arms 60,000 reserves, and has all 
prepared to recall 60,000 more, wishing to have suffi- 
cient forces to dominate all troubles by such a great 
display of troops as to discourage any movement 
against the public peace. These general elec- 
tions will also be interesting, being the first 
which take place during the Pontificate of Pius X., 
everybedy, Clericals or otherwise, wishing to see 
what attitude the new Pope is really going to take with 
regard to the famous question of the non expedit, by 
which good Catholics since the fall of the temporal 
power have been forbidden to participate in political 
life, thereby being prevented from being electors or 
elected. This state of things has gradually tired the 
Clerical Party, and, according to some of their own 
leaders, has contributed to weaken it in the eyes of the 
masses which follow the rising sun. There is there- 
fore already a strong current among the Clericals 
in favour, if not of the abolition of the non expedit, at 
least of a tacit understanding by which, while keeping 
it in force in the provinces of the ex-Pontifical States, 
it would be dropped in the other regions of Italy, thus 
allowing the Catholics to make their votes felt in the 
selection of men who can exercise a powerful influence 
for or against religion. 





Tue 7imes published on Monday a most important 
letter from Sir West Ridgeway, who was Under- 
Secretary for Ireland from 1887 to 1892. Sir West 
Ridgeway declares that he is strongly in favour of the 
Irish Reform Association’s policy of devolution, though 
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he does not give his unreserved benediction to the 
plans and methods it has formulated. He gives, too, 
his reasons for his opinions. These opinions, he says, 
are not a sudden or recent growth in his mind. He 
embodied them in a memorandum when he was in 
office in 1889, and he holds them more strongly than 
ever after watching the intolerant conduct of the 
extreme Unionists in the matter of education. This 
is a most important and significant statement. The 
Freeman’s Journal points out very justly that Sir 
West Ridgeway’s letter adds another name to the 
notable list of statesmen and officials who have been 
converted to Home Rule by contact with Irish affairs. 
Sir West Ridgeway, like Sir Robert Hamilton, sees 
that the view many Englishmen hold of Irish govern- 
ment as a system of majestic neutrality imposing peace 
on quarrelling races and religions is absolutely and 
essentially false. The government of Ireland is con- 
trolled and regulated by an ascendancy party, the heirs 
of the spirit of faction which we caressed and 
fostered there for our own benefit. A policy that does 
justice to Irish claims and Irish needs stands no chance 
in this atmosphere. Politicians of the temper and 
calibre of Sir Horace Plunkett are hounded out of 
public life by men to whom Ireland means not a country 
they share and develop with their neighbours but an 
elaborate system of privilege and usurpation, which 
they fight to defend inch by inch from their neighbours. 
Sir Edward Carson says he would rather have Home 
Rule than the policy of the Irish Reform Association, 
and the Attorney-General calls on a solid Ulster to 
resist it. aN 

Mr. AsguiTH has been addressing a series of im- 
portant speeches to his constituents in East Fife. At 
Ladybank on Saturday he devoted his whole attention 
to the Protectionist campaign, and especially, of course, 
to the two performances at Edinburgh and Luton. 
Was it, he asked, in his happiest vein, Mr. Balfour’s in- 
tention, as some said, to take the wind out of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sails? Or was it as others, including 
Mr. Chamberlain himself, appeared to hold, a mere 
curtain-raiser in which the Prime Minister played the 
useful though somewhat humble function of a fore- 
runner preparing the way for the Luton gospel? Mr. 
Asquith’s conjecture is that Mr. Balfour was merely 
making another effort to prevent or postpone party 
shipwreck. To please the Free Fooders he repudiated 
Protection, and as a sop to Mr. Chamberlain he 
made a contingent promise of a colonial conference. 
Mr. Asquith went on in a cogent passage to point 
out that Mr. Chamberlain at Luton advocated precisely 
that policy which Mr. Balfour had defined and repu- 
diated at Edinburgh. As for a scheme of a colonial 
conference, Mr. Asquith truly said that one more pre- 
posterous and fantastic has rarely been evolved from 
the brain of a statesman. ‘* Quite apart from the ques- 
tion of the duration and of the unsettling nature of the 
contemplated procedure, I say at once, speaking for 
myself and, I believe, for the whole of the Liberal 
Party, the summoning of such a conference for such a 
purpose seems to me not only to possess no advantage, 
but to be certainly futile for its own immediate purpose 
and fraught with mischief and with danger to our 
Imperial unity.” It is noticeable that Mr. Victor 
Cavendish has declared himself devoted to Free Trade 
and ready to retire when Mr. Balfour relinquishes the 
leadership of a Protectionist Party ! 

In a second speech, at Newburgh, after dealing 
with the decision of the House of Lords in the 
Free Church question, Mr. Asquith made a very 
strong plea for national retrenchment. During 
nine years of Conservative Government the ordi- 
nary expenditure of the country has risen at the 
rate of something like five millions a year. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, there is no country in the world, however great 


its resources, however intelligent and active its people, 
that can possibly go on at that rate without nearing 
something like bankruptcy.” We must, he said, ‘‘ make 
a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether to 
arrest this growing expenditure and to introduce that 
economy which is in no sense inconsistent with 
efficiency into every department of the public service.” 
He concluded with a strong attack on the Conservative 
policy of protecting and strengthening the interests of 
privileged classes. 


EveryONE agrees that the Thanet election is with- 
out political significance, and no Liberal has any 
right, after the energetic insurrection of some leading 
Unionists and Protectionists, to draw any moral from 
the reduction of Mr. Lowther’s majority of 1,044 in 
1892, when last the seat was fought, to 382. The 
result is a victory for Mr. Marks, everything else 
being a minor issue. It is not a victory which any- 
body outside the range of Mr. Marks’s friends can 
regard with satisfaction. Mr. Marks has been a large 
subscriber to local funds, and he has been aptly 
summed up by an enthusiastic admirer as a gentleman 
who never gives sixpence where a shilling is expected. 
This lavish generosity disarmed the charges and accu- 
sations that were brought into the field against him. 
How far the attacks on Mr. Marks by old patrons 
who had helped him to be returned to Parliament 
injured his chance it is difficult to say. Liberals who 
canvassed in the constituency thought that Mr. Marks’s 
retorts on those critics had considerable effect. The 
local dissentient Tories were of course in a different 
position, for it was the first time Mr. Marks had been 
before their constituency. We cannot pretend to any 
acute sympathy with the party which finds Mr. Marks 
as one of its representatives, after actually promot- 
ing the scandal of Dr. Rutherfoord Harris’s election 
last autumn. We do not remember that any 
Unionist paper, daily or weekly, protested against 
returning the hero of the falsified date to Parliament 
when that gentleman captured the party machine by 
his generosity. It is areal calamity for the nation to 
have another of these undesirable characters in Parlia- 
ment. The last General Election was melancholy 
enough, but it was partly redeemed by the failure of 
Mr. Bottomley, Mr. Causton, and Mr. Maguire, and by 
the unseating of Dr. Harris. The great series of 
Liberal successes is clouded by the m sfortune that 
has sent Dr. Harris and Mr. Marks to the House of 
Commons. 


On Tuesday Mr. Benn, chairman of the London 
County Council, gave a very interesting review of 
London’s municipal life during the last year. He drew 
a roseate picture of the Council as ‘‘the guardian 
angel” that rocks the citizen of London in his cradle 
and follows him to the grave. It looks after his 
health and home, it provides him with parks, ‘‘ treasures 
his historical memories,” carries him about, and protects 
him from nuisances. Mr. Benn even claims that ‘‘it 
keeps an eye on his coal cellar and larder.” The 
chairman of the L.C.C. did not altogether exclude the 
darker sides of the picture. The ravages of drink seem 
to be worse than ever, and inebriate homes are very ex- 
pensive and only moderately successful. The report of 
the Asylums Committee is appalling. The increase 
of lunatics for the year amounts to no less than g96—a 
record! Another weakness of London is the tendency to 
lavish money on beautifying the rich and splendid parts 
and to let filth and poverty increase in slum areas. 
“Some ofthe poor districts have become increasingly 
squalid,” says Mr. Benn. How is this possible if the guar- 
dian angel is so sleepless and vigilant ? We notice that 
the only great project now in hand is one of beautifica- 
tion—to set back the South-Eastern Railway at Charing 
Cross to the Waterloo side of the Thames and build 
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‘‘a magnificent bridge” on the site of the present 
hideous structure. Imposing schemes of this sort will 
be more practicable and less onerous when a new 
Parliament has sanctioned the principle of taxing land 
values. eae 

Tue Morning Leader published on Monday an in- 
teresting article from the Sydney correspondent of 
that paper on the increase in the number of women 
workers in Australia. The writer quotes from statistics 
prepared by Mr. Coghlan, the Government Statistician 
for New South Wales, and he says that the unemploy- 
ment in that colony is largely due to the competition of 
women. The figures he quotes show that women 
are now entering those occupations in which they have 
long taken a large and increasing part at home. There 
the advance has been most conspicuous in clerical 
office work, in teaching, and in Government services. 
There were eighteen women doctors in 1go1, the year 
to which these figures relate. Women seem to be 
finding careers in some unfamiliar directions, as 
commercial travellers, money-lenders, and butchers. 
The industrial statistics are unfortunately not given, 
though a comparative table of wages shows that the 
ratio of remuneration is very much the same as in 
England, therate of wages forall ages being 35s. 11d. for 
men and 13s. 3d. for women. In the tailoring trade 
there are now more women employed than men. It 
would be interesting to know what is the attitude of 
the trade unions to the employment and the remune- 
ration of women’s work. It is clear that women cannot 
maintain themselves ina Protectionist colony on 13s. 3d. 
a week, and one would like to know whether the 
Labour Party, which has succeeded in giving the men’s 
trade unions so strong a position, has attempted 
to raise the minimum wage for women or to pro- 
tect themselves from the competition of parasitic 
trades. sr 

Two hundred girls employed in tea-packing at the 
English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies’ 
works in Leman-street, Whitechapel, came out on 
strike last Saturday in consequence of a notice an- 
nouncing that from Monday, 17th, they would be paid 
at piece-work rates instead of weekly wages; but on 
the intervention of Miss Macarthur, of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, they went back to work on Tues- 
day, pending negotiations, and are now quietly engaged 
in forming a union. The directors have agreed to 
receive representatives of the girls with Miss 
Macarthur on Monday next, and the present system 
of payment will continue until the girls’ objections 
to the proposed change are heard. Thenotice appears 
to have been given hastily and without thinking out 
important details or realising the girls’ strong objection 
to piecework. The Wholesale Societies, however, 
have an honourable record as just and even generous 
employers, and there is every reason to hope they will 
keep up their reputation in their dealings with the tea- 
packers. The directors are, of course, not capitalists 
with a personal interest to serve, but representative 
working men whose constituencies are to a large 
extent identical with those of trade unionism. 





Tue MS. of Keats’s Hyperion, which has just been 
purchased by the British Museum, is a document of the 
greatest interest to all who are really interested in 
poetry. It was probably intended for the press, but 
in writing it out Keats was inspired with so many 
revisions, which appear upon it, that it was never sent 
to the printer. It is these revisions that make the 
MS. valuable. The world has no right to see poems 
which a poet never intended to be published, for that 
may do harm to his reputation ; but no harm can be 
done if it is allowed to witness the very process by which 
a masterpiece came to be what it is. Keats, unlike 
Shelley, whorushed from one poem toanother too quickly 


to revise, and unlike Wordsworth, who generally revised 
for the worse, was often best inspired when he came to 
reconsider what he had written. The TJimes gives 
some examples of his revisions, and it is interesting to 
note that the best of them are changes from the general 
to the particular. The tendency of his mind was 
always towards the conerete. He was not content 
with a vague image, but worked it into something 
more definite, and with each touch gave it a quicker 
life. Thus “ Far from the quiet noon and evening” 
becomes ‘‘ Far from the quiet noon and eve’s one 
star.” There are examples of the same kind of im- 
provement in others of his poems, particularly in ‘‘ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci.” Thus to trace the process by 
which a great poet has produced his beauties ought to 
be a valuable lesson in art and taste both to other poets 
and to readers of poetry. 





On Tuesday the Archbishop of York unveiled at 
Roker Point, Sunderland, a cross in memory of the 
Venerable Bede. The Archbishop expressed a hope 
that this cross would revive throughout England a re- 
collection of all that we owed both in religion and 
literature to one of the greatest saints in our history. 
Those great men who had the ill-luck to be born in the 
Dark Ages are seldom more than a memory for us. If 
they were writers they wrote for an age whose mind 
was too remote from our own for anyone but a specia- 
list to feel a living interest in their works. If they were 
men of action, their deeds are almost hidden from us 
by the intervening deeds, it may be, of lesser men. 
Roger Bacon is almost a myth to us, yet he was perhaps 
a greater man than Francis, and so the Churchman 
who is well acquainted with the writings of Hooker 
and the acts of Laud knows nothing about Bede ex- 
cept his name. This is inevitable; and it would be 
unjust to reproach a busy world because time obscures 
the memory of the great men who lived before Aga- 
memnon. Yet the monument to Bede is a proof that 
we can still be grateful for services of the nature of 
which most of us are content to remain ignorant. 

Tue Poet Laureate on Wednesday addressed a 
society in Leeds. He was not in a cheerful mood. 
He asked the question ‘‘ What is progress?” and, 
without answering it directly, hinted that whatever pro- 
gress might be, it was not to be found in most of the 
things over which the daily Press is accustomed to 
exult. Primary education fails to please him, for read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic will not teach a rustic 
how to handle a bullock. That is certainly true. The 
Laureate notes with shame that most of his country- 
men are opposed to conscription. He was himself the 
eye-witness of the crushing of France in the Franco- 
Prussian War. France was certainly crushed, but 
since her army was raised by conscription that 
fact is hardly an argument in favour of the 
teacher. Everyone will agree with Mr. Austin when 
he says that the theatre is in a bad way, and every 
journalist will certainly feel himself flattered by the 
statement that the higher journalism is one of the 
precious and noble possessions of the British Empire. 
Literature, he thinks, has been dethroned from its 
supremacy among the arts by painting and music, 
which are more sensual and less intellectual than great 
poetry. Are we less proud of Mr. Austin than of the 
President of the Royal Academy? Let him be thankful 
that he has no Chantrey Bequest for the encouragement 
of poets to administer. He has nothing to say against 
Socialists, except that they will never capture the 
fortress of the Unknown. Finally, he tells us to put 
our trust in the poets, who are the true optimists and 
the only people who know what we ought to admire. 

Mr. JouN HOLLINGSHEAD, who died last Monday at 
the age of seventy-eight, was a man of great energy 
and of varied enterprises and tastes. He was best known 
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as a theatrical manager, but he began life as a com- 
mercial traveller, and, being acquainted in his boyhood 
with the Lambs, Hazlitt, and Godwin, soon took to 
literature, or at least journalism. He wrote for Dickens 
in All the Year Round and Household Words and for 
Thackeray in the Cornhil/. For Dickens he reported 
the Sayers-Ileenan prize-fight and was the first to make 
reporting something more than a ‘‘ bald and uncon- 
vincing narrative.’’ He began his theatrical career with 
the Alhambra and improved the character of music-hall 
entertainments, which then were in need of 
improvement even more than now. Then he became 
manager of the Gaiety with success, which everyone is 
aware of. He was not by any means invincibly op- 
posed to art in the theatre, and Shakespeare under his 
management was often acted at the Gaiety. In 1879 he 
brought over a French company, including Got and 
Sarah Bernhardt. He even experimented with Ibsen, 
and Gilbert and Sullivan first collaborated for him. From 
1882 to 1888 he produced the famous series of Gaiety 
buriesques. In 1888 he gave up the Gaiety, and after 
that his speculations became unsuccessful. He was 
vigorous in everything—in his attacks upon abuses, his 
defences of himself, and particularly in many acts of 
private kindness. If he did no permanent good to the 
British stage he is less to blame than the public. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


ONCE more, for the fourth time since the outbreak of 
war in the Far East, and on an occasion of critical 
importance, the accident of a date of publication inter- 
feres with the weekly Press. These lines are written 
on Friday morning. To-morrow, or even this afternoon, 
news may come of such a character as to give usa 
somewhat clearer picture, but nothing decisive can have 
happened before this journal goes to press. The result 
of an action upon which the fate of the whole war may 
very well hang will be known to our readers long 
before the next notes upon the campaign appear in our 
columns. 

Meanwhile, though it is not possible to analyse 
with any accuracy an action which is so partially 
developed, it is possible to present fairly clearly the 
nature of the issue. On Friday of last week the 
Russian advance from Mukden had struck the line of 
its opponents— contact, of course, had never been lost. 
The front upon which this shock took place was about 
as broad as would bea front from, say, York to the 
centre of the Pennines, and, as in the English parallel, 
about equally divided between mountain and plain. 
From the Japanese left or western wing in the plain to 
the extremity of their right or eastern wing in the 
mountains was some forty miles. Everyone {the 
present writer included) had expected Kuropatkin to 
throw his weight upon the flat half of this front, because 
he has far superior field and inferior mountain artillery 
compared with his opponents. He did nothing of 
the kind. He came down—a complete surprise—in 
force among the mountains and attempted to force 
the Japanese beyond the Taitse, himself to cross that 
river and so to swing round to the south the whole of 
the Japanese positions. His centre and right (the middle 
and west of the line) are mustered by Yentai and by 
the banks of the Hunriver. It is evident that he has 
concentrated there only such a force as he hopes will 
be able to hold the Japanese. His main effort is on 
the east, in the hills where he desires to force the 
passage of the river at Pen-si-hu, and unless the centre 
breaks it is by the fortune of this attempt at Pen-si-hu, 
a days march away, that the great action will be 
decided. 

In a word, the Russians are in a bow in front of 
the Japanese and are trying to press that bow intoa 
horseshoe shape, The Russian centre may or may 


not retire somewhat. It is obviously weaker than its 
opponents, but unless it is broken—that is, thrown 
into disorder and smashed as a fighting force (like 
Orloff's extreme left at Liao-yang)—it will still be 
fulfilling the duty assigned to it. On the Taitse at 
Pen-si-hu it is otherwise. If the Russians recede there 
the whole army will have to retire. It is therefore on 
Pen-si-huthat the matter depends, and itis the news from 
the Japanese extreme right which we have to follow 
with special care; remembering at the same time 
that a really decisive advance of the Japanese in 
the centre—unlikely as it is—would automatically 
disengage the force attacked at Pen-si-hu and 
win the battle. As to chances upon either side no 
sort of conjecture worth writing down can be made. It 
depends upon two things, the position of the Russian 
reserves and the extent of their recent reinforcement 
in artillery. We in Europe know nothing about either, 
and a censorship that kept from our eyes for a whole 
week the advance from Mukden with all it implied is 
not likely to let us know anything so essential—unless 
events tell us in spite of them. Kuropatkin’s despatch 
tells us nothing of the main attack at Pen-si-hu, Oyama 
tells us nothing. Until we know what has happened 
there we do not know the fate of the battle. 





A SOCIAL POLICY FOR THE NEXT 
GOVERNMENT. 


T is an old saying that in an age or progress the 
necessities of one generation become the luxuries 
of the next ; it is at least as true that in an age of 
reaction the ailments of one generation tend to become 
the diseases of the next. For twenty years, with a 
slight interval, the country has been governed by a 
reaction. The crisis of 1886 created the oppor- 
tunity of the opponents of democracy. From 
that reaction followed the  reconcentration of 
the governing classes, the languishing of the 
spirit of reform, and a_ profound aversion from 
treating root evils or finding remedies for the causes 
rather than the symptoms of decay. Mr. Chamberlain, 
seeing around him the stagnant countryside, the 
crowded and squalid city with the degenerate life it 
breeds, the rate at which anti-social forces which the 
nation no longer controls are heaping up problems and 
dangers, invites the nation to resume Protection. It 
is the chief vice of that remedy that it will intensify the 
evils ind depress still further the power of the nation 
to conquer the forces that baffle and paralyse 
it. Protection means the supremacy of class 
interest over the nation and the citizen. Some 
men wish for that consummation because their interests 
are thereby promoted. Others wish for it because they 
believe quite sincerely that the best schemes of human 
government are based on this preponderance of class 
power. Other men distrust it, oppose Protection for 
the material miseries it involves, but have no remedies 
for the evils which, if neglected, will one day give Pro- 
tection its opportunity. There are others who think 
that the evils themselves are to be cured, and that if 
the next Liberal Government is not to be the last 
Liberal Government it must address itself seriously to 
that task. They ask the nation not to resume Protec- 
tion, but to resume reform. 
We propose in this review to publish a series of 
articles designed to explore some of the most pressing 
of these prob'ems and to suggest some remedies, The 
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articles will not be sensational or picturesque. They 
will be severely plain and practical. They will be con- 
fined to remedies that are not beyond the reach of a 
Government that is resolute and in earnest. Further, 
they are not intended in any sense to be exhaustive. No 
one knows better than we do that what the nation wants 
isnot merely a social policy at home, but a liberal and 
civilised policy abroad; for no article in our faith is more 
definite than the belief that we pay, in our own unre- 
deemed and unliberated proletariate, for the crimes we 
commit against the freedom of other peoples. But we 
are limiting our view in these articles to one set of 
questions. If nothing is said in them about South 
Africa or Ireland, it is not, as our readers well know, 
because we think the temper and the direction of our 
policy in regard to those countries is of secondary 
importance, or that a Government can live which 
neglects them or treats them wrongly. We do not 
propose again to discuss in this particular series certain 
questions of obvious importance, which the next 
Government cannot overlook—those of education, 
licensing, and political reform. We are not outlining 
a programme for a paper or for a Government. We 
are examining certain great questions on which public 
attention, so long vagrant and random, is at las 

tending to fasten itself, and to ask ourselves what 
a Government can do towards their solution. 

Of all these questions the most important is the 
deserted country. Our agricultural population was 
nearly two millions in 1851 ; and in 1901 it was under 
one million. Agriculture, a growing industry in every 
other country, is here a disappearing industry. If it is 
to be recreated, and unless it is recreated this desola- 
tion will continue, with its fatal reactions on national 
character and national physique, we shall need some- 
thing of the spirit which encountered and mastered the 
first horrors and anomalies of the factory system. 
Everyone knows in a vague way what are the difficul- 
ties: how the farmer has uncertain tenure and no 
constant share in his own improvements; how the 
outlook of the agricultural labourer varies between the 
workhouse and the drifting excitements of the towns, 
how agriculture suffers from lack of proper facilities 
for transport, co-operation, and machinery ; how it is 
oppressed under a land system from which every 
civilised European country has escaped. Our land 
laws have been made by landlords. The voice of the 
agricultural interest is to-day the voice of the landlord. 
The governing power in the countryside is the landlord. 
Reforms that are meant to create an agricultural popu- 
lation have to face the power of the dominant interest 
in legislation, and to rely, when they become law, on 
the pleasure of the dominant interest in administration. 
This is the price we have paid for maintaining on the 
the soil the rights of a feudalism which has ceased to 
discharge duties. We have no articulate autonomous 
life in the country, and the want of it is shown in the 
failure of legislation for multiplying small holdings, and 
alsoin suchexperiences as those described by Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt in the Nineteenth Century. We propose to set 
out various proposals for creating and equipping a 
vigorous agricultural life. 

We shall further discuss the remedies for the diffi- 
cult problems of our cities that are not so much over- 
grown as misgrown. We shall consider different 
methods of treating the Housing question, of enabling 
the city community to control and arrange its sur- 


roundings by a synthetic and synoptic policy. And the 
key to any scheme of town improvements is the rating 
of ground values, which will of course receive careful 
attention in these articles. 

Among other questions that affect directly the stan- 
dard of life and civilisation are those of factory legisla- 
tion and trade-union law, and both these subjects will 
be embraced in our series. We shall further make 
some suggestions for making the departments of ad- 
ministration at once more effective and more respon- 
sible to Parliament. These articles, we repeat, will not 
lay down an exhaustive programme, but they will in- 
dicate what in the opinion of many Liberals should be 
the answer of the next Government to certain grim and 
urgent questions that will face it. 





THE RUMOURS ABOUT LORD MILNER, 


“¥*HERE was nothing sensational in the announce- 

iL ment made by the Morning Post that Lord 
Milner intends soon to resign his position in South 
Africa, and there is nothing serious or significant in 
the contradictions which inevitably followed that an- 
nouncement. Lord Milner’s tenure of office could under 
no circumstances last much longer. It would certainly 
not survive the accession of the next Government, for 
Lord Milner’s services would hardly be wanted by men 
whom he called, in his elegant language, ‘‘ blubberers,” 
whom he derided for their ‘‘ persistent lamentations 
about the terrible state of things 


that was going to 
follow the war.” 


These contingencies apart, Lord 
Milner has many reasons for thinking of retirement. 
He has not spared himself, and no man could have 
lived through the events of the last few years without 
feeling the strain if his own part had been much less 
active, less responsible, and less continuous. Lord 
Milner has been indefatigable and ubiquitous. He 
has left no field of action untrodden. He has not 
been content to be a representative of the Crown or 
the interpreter of a policy. He has thrown himself 
into all the details of administration with a minute rre- 
cision. One illustration we gave a few weeks ago, 
in the case where Lord Milner intervened to protect the 
mine-owners from a bargain which he thought they had 
been a little too simple and innocentin accepting. But 
the most detailed administration was not enough for 
his. energetic nature. He threw himself into the 
exhausting and exciting passages of partisan con- 
troversy. He began five years ago by taking sides 
against his Ministers at the Cape. He went on to 
take sides against their successors. He undermined 
one Government by misrepresenting their wishes at 
home ; he tried to undermine another by aiding a con- 
spiracy against the Constitution of the colony. This 
taste for partisan vehemence and action grew on him. 
He came to act like a man who is habitually looking for 
a slight and cannot escape the feeling that he is a 
member of a party. He was governed by this feeling 
not only in his relations with his Ministers but in his 
relations with his employers. This came out in his 
despatches to the Colonial Office. He resented Mr. 
Chamberlain’s suggestion that something should be 
done to reform the camps and only _ yielded 
when Mr. Chamberlain threatened to import 
some Indian administrators; and when Mr. Lyttelton 
hinted that Parliament wished to be satisfied that 
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the Chinaman’s wages would not drop below a 
certain figure, he replied angrily that the mine-owners 
were men he trusted. By this time—so thoroughly 
does the spirit of partisanship creep over a man’s nature 
when once he has disowned the neutrality of a consti- 
tutional Governor—Lord Milner had ceased to affect 
to think of himself as a representative or servant of the 
Crown ; he behaved outwardly and publicly as the head 
of the mine-owners’ party. He argued with the Colonial 
Office, openly repudiated the authority of the British peo- 
ple, and found time to spare from his official duties for 
incisive attacks on men and things that he disliked at 
home. In the same sense that he was “ more than an 
Englishman,” he was more than a Colonial Governor. 
All these things alone would have made his an 
exacting career. But there have been other things to 
draw on his strength. Nothing wears men out so 
surely as monotony of failure. Lord Milner rules 
among ruins. Everything that he prophesied has come 
false ; everything that he recommended has contra- 
dicted his hopes ; and by a curious fatality his adminis- 
tration has failed most conspicuously in those very 
methods where he blamed the Boer régime most bitterly 
for its failure. He said their administration was irritat- 
ing, inefficient, slow, and unable to do justice. His own 
administration spent a million and a half in administer- 
ing a fund of three millions. The Chief Justice had to 
complain openly of the ignorance and incompetence of 
some of his magistrates ; the cost of his civil service 
makes the extravagance of the Boer Administration 
look like parsimony. At this moment a Boer Conference 
is imminent to consider the situation created by the 
defalcation of the Government, which cannot pay the 
promised compensation to the protected burghers, and 
a Boer deputation is in London to complain that we 
have not kept our treaty pledges regarding education, 
In the old days Lord Milner was indignant with the 
Boers for their ill-treatment of British colonists, British 
Outlanders, natives and Indians. It would have been a 
shock to him then to be told that with the British flag 
flying at Pretoria he would be obliged, as Governor of 
the Transvaal, to make an arrangement with the 
Portuguese Government by which that Government 
would supply the mine-owners with cheap labour, and 
the Transvaal in return should discriminate in its 
railway rates agains¢ the British colonies and in favour 
of Delagoa Bay. He would have been surprised again 
to know that in five years he would govern by a Coercion 
Act under which he would expel six hundred persons 
without trial, that he would impose and praise a system 
of indenture which the suzerain Power would never 
have allowed the Boers to establish, that he would be 
supporting a policy directed to exclude British labour, 
and that the British Indians would be sighing for the 
wrongs they suffered at the hands of the Boers. The 
spectacle of the cruel perversity which has driven Lord 
Milner inte courses so odious to him would have 
broken the spirit of even sterner men. It is asking 
too much of Lord Milner, who loves his country and 
would have done it good service in any capacity 
where it was not essential that a man, even 
if not of British blood, should at least have the 
old British sense for freedom, who is human 
enough to prefer success to failure, and shrewd 
enough to know that what was black when done by a 
Boer Government is not better than a darkish grey 
when it is done bya British Government, to regard these 


dramatic calamities with composure. The wonder is 
that disillusionment and despair have not come sooner. 

He will leave to his successors a harder problem 
than any that British statesmanship has had to treat. 
Fortunately they will approach it with free hands. 
Professor Hewins made an extraordinary statement on 
Tuesday to the effect that the Liberal leaders had 
undertaken not to disturb the existing arrange- 
ments in regard to Chinese labour. He _ has 
since, we understand, repudiated absolutely a further 
statement attributed to him, that they had given this 
undertaking to certain South African millionaires who 
contributed to the party funds. Professor Hewins 
owes it to the public to be more explicit. The state- 
ment has been contradicted by the Liberal Leader, the 
only man who was qualified to give the undertaking, 
For our part we wish the Liberal Party would drop its 
secret service fund in the sea and publish the facts 
about every sixpence it receives. We wish the party 
was absolutely free of all embarrassing South African 
associations, and we are convinced at any rate that 
neither Mr. Maguire nor any other member of the 
Chartered Society will ever be a Liberal member without 
a strong protest. If the next Government were not free 
to deal with this question it had better not take office 
at all. The more England is told about this odious 
revolution, the more clear does its character become. 
The Daily Chronicle has rendered a great public service 
in sending a commissioner to examine the results on the 
spot, and his letters in the Chronic/e are full of interest 
and instruction. The coup de grace is administered to 
Lord Milner’s wild prophecy that Chinese labour would 
increase British labour by the quotation from Mr. Schu- 
macher, who said on August 19 of this year, in the 
Chamber of Mines, speaking of some thousand unskilled 
white men working on the mines, ‘‘ Naturally, as the 
mines employed more Chinese there would be less 
opening for white unskilled labourers in those mines, In 


‘fact, on these mines the openings would gradually close.” 


One fact is often forgotten by the persons who talk of 
Chinese labour as if its establishment were final and 
unalterable because the colony expects it. The supply 
of Chinese labour is not regulated by the Ordinance, 
which was passed by a capitalist council and sanctioned 
by Mr. Lyttelton; it is regulated by a direct conven- 
tion between the British and the Chinese Governments 
in which the colony has no share at all. No colonial 
party has any conceivable right to think itself injured 
by a Government which terminates that treaty and 
thereby extinguishes the supply. 





THE COMING OF DISTRESS. 

HE fat years are over, the lean years have begun. 
That is the lesson, undoubtedly, of the slow but 
continuous increase in the percentages of unemploy- 
ment in the skilled trades; the dull voices of distress 
which reverberate from the slum centre down by 
the river ; andthe general uneasiness with which those 
responsible for administration and charity in the cities 
of the poor are confronting the coming winter. We 
have enjoyed years of unexampled prosperity when 
practically all but the unfit could readily find employ- 
ment. In that prosperity we have forgotten the menace 
of the former bitter years, the march of the East 
on the West in the eighties, or that disquieting scene 
in Trafalgar Square upon a memorable November after- 
noon in the year of Jubilee. The public mind has been 
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turned away from consideration of the residuum ; and 
reformers who prophesied danger, and pleaded for elabo- 
ration, in the years of plenty, of machinery adequate to 
the years of famine found themselves beating the empty 
air. The Poor Law has rolled forward in its clumsy 
fashion, with Guardians who have neither willingness 
nor capacity to look before and after ; with the worth- 
less workhouses ; and the crude barbarity of the casual 
ward, the most perfect machine probably at present 
existing for the speedy pollution and destruction of 
labour ; and doles of inadequate out-relief which are 
raising into some kind of submerged life a deterio- 
rated pauper population. And now with a steady rise 
since the war of the aggregate number of paupers, 
the dismayed unions of London find themselves 
confronting the possibilities of winter with all their 
institutions filled to overflowing. The Central 
authority has pursued its routine existence, occupy- 
ing the greater part of its energies in interminable 
squabbles with the local authorities, largely about 
minor points of discipline. Organised charities 
have maintained their devastating energies ; helping a 
man here and a woman there; at one time offering 
doles of soup twice a week toa starving family; at 
another swooping down, as a great London newspaper 
did two years ago, into the remoter region of poverty, 
and suddenly raining boots like the waters of heaven 
uponthe jus‘ od unjust; again, uniting with eightothers 
in doles anc tickets to one family, each church cheer- 
fully convinced that it alone is the source of supply ; or 
dropping in to administer a hasty shower of benefits 
before disappearing ‘rom the scene. All these methods, 
which have led so many to assert that t! e only hope for 
the poor would be the building of a wai. round them to 
save them from the cruel kindness of the rich have 
been seen during all the years of plenty ; and will un- 
doubtedly, under the influence of the newspapers which 
have already commenced their campaign, become more 
than usually virulent with the increasing hunger of 
discontent. 

Once more the lesson needs emphasising which 
should be written in conspicuous legend above the 
door of every chapel and church and place of public 
pleasure: That social suffering in years of decline is 
in reality the accumulated results of the indifference of 
the years of prosperity ; and that it is entirely impos- 
sible adequately to deal with such disasters in a few 
scanty months of public interest. The problem is in 
effect far deeper than the mere problem of the fluctua- 
tions of a season or a decade. Directly you open it 
up, as with the scalpel examining some surface growth, 
you find that growth but the outward show of some deep- 
seated malignant tumour which stretches its roots 
deep down into the social fabric. There are the 
tramps, and loafers, and cadgers, those who for some 
reason or other have practically abandoned the struggle 
for existence in the modern city. There is the 
immense and swelling crowd of the residuum, those 
with casual work and intermittent work, the widows 
the lowest type of unskilled labour which never earns 
enough to raise itself above the level which marks the 
limit of desirable existence. There are the decent 
unskilled workers at trades always out of employment 
so many weeks in the year. There are, again, decent 
workers of trades normally regular, but hit by trade 
depression ; those balanced with agility upon the utter- 
most edges of civilisation, whom sickness or a 


fortnight’s unemployment, or a sudden accession of 
drunkenness or madness, may topple over from the 
preservation of a home and an_ endeavour into 
the depths of Abyss. And above there is the 
decent artizan, the worker at skilled occupation, often 
the member of a union : to whom any universal depres- 
sion will mean at first discomfort, then tightening 
privation on out-of-work pay, later the departure 
piece by piece of the home into the pawn shop; and 
finally economic collapse from which recovery is 
impossible. 

Now in the present structureless chaos at the base 
of English society all these are hopelessly jumbled 
together. Those whose need is temporary are hurled 
into the inferno which has been deliberately pre- 
pared for those whose demand is permanent. Efforts 
are made to distribute soup and loaves to the deserving; 
and the first places in the scramble are immediately 
occupied by the trained beggar. The casual ward and 
the stoneyard, mecessary as the last protest of 
civilisation against those who refuse all its stan- 
dards, become, instead of an ingenious contri- 
vance to terrify idleness, a machine to destroy 
labour. The Poor Law, overwhelmed, thumps 
dismally its accepted maxims—no relief to the able- 
bodied, a searching test of indignity for all who 
throw themselves on the mercy of the State. Charity 
elaborates subtle tests of necessity—tests of insult 
which the undeserving readily swallow and the deserv- 
ing reject in favour of starvation. All through the 
bitter time the desperate work continues; and those 
who know the poor see day by day the collapse of 
character and energy ; as Labour, that most perishable 
of all goods, sinks into an acquiescence in idleness 
and spasmodic charity, 

At the end the curtain slowly rises. Society 
rejoices that another crisis has been successfully en- 
countered, and turns again to its business and its 
pleasures. Down in the Abyss so many decent 
families have fallen into permanent economic ruin ; 
so many who had climbed to the edge of the decencies 
have quietly relinquished their grasp and slipped back 
silent into the depths; a few have actually perished 
of hunger, exposure, and despair; the dimension of 
the permanent residuum has swollen its borders ; and 
another object lesson has been offered of the hideous 
results of that failure of an elemental compassion and 
elemental intelligence, which turns a deaf ear to all 
suggestions for the alleviation of misery till that misery 
has become vocal with the menace of its despair. 

If the first lesson is preparation, the second 
is therefore discrimination. There is first the pro- 
blem of the tramp, to be distinguished sharply from 
the problem of the decent out-of-work searching 
for employment. There is, second, the problem 
of the permanent seasonal unemployed. There is, 
third, the problem of the unemployed in the depth 
of trade depression. There is, fourth, the problem 
of the unfit—the deficient, the tired, the ageing, 
There is, fifth, the problem of the residuum—of a mass 
of low-grade life suspended a hair’s breadth above 
complete economic collapse and raising up a degene- 
rate offspring. All these classes demand separate 
and particular treatment, and without such treatment 
all fussy schemes must inevitably fail. 

The outline of such a possible method of treating 
the most difficult and tangled problem confronting 
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modern civilisation demands a separate article. At 
present it is sufficient very earnestly to commend to all 
those concerned in its haunting and harassing squalor 
three testimonies of quite particular interest. The 
one is How to Deal with the Unemployed, by Mrs. 
Higgs, published last August by Brown, 
Langham, and Co. ; the second is the article upon 
‘*Tramping with Tramps,” by Mr. Ensor, in the 
current number of the Jadependent Review ; and the 
third is the Report published this week by the Mansion 
House Committee of their last year’s work—work far 
the most helpful and suggestive of future possible 
advance of any recent effort to deal with the heart of 
the problem. 


Messrs. 





NEW LIGHTS ON THE RHODESIAN BUBBLE. 


OME of those who regard British imperialism as a 
disinterested mission of civilisation, a high species 
of national knight-errantry, must be rudely shaken 
when they read the yearly report of the meeting of the 
shareholders of the Chartered Company to whom we 
have entrusted this mission in the vast territory 
entitled Rhodesia. All is here reduced to simple terms 
of £ s.d., how to keep down cost of administration 
and to raise revenue by mining and agricultural deve- 
lopment: the million natives to whom these lands 
belonged, before the company fastened its dominion 
upon them by force and fraud, are nothing but a poten- 
tial supply of cheap labour, a source of taxation, and 
a police expense. 

To some it may appear that the growing fiasco of 
this great business venture testifies the operation of 
some loftier non-economic imperial motives, and we 
observe that the chairman and Earl Grey (in his letter 
of resignation from the post of vice-chairman) lay stress 
upon the sacrifices which the company has made as a 
claim upon the gratitude of the settlers in Rhodesia 
and the citizens of the Empire. They would like to 
see this gratitude expressed in the shape of a hand- 
some monetary compensation. 

Now, regarding the fact of the business failure 
there can be no serious discussion. Year after year 
we are compelled to contrast the ornamental verbiage 
in which the ‘‘ prospects ” and “ potentialities ” of this 
land of promise are set out with the figures of the 
debit and credit accounts. The annual story varies 
in detail ; sometimes diamonds and coal and iron 
are to the fore, sometimes ordinary agriculture ; 
this season cotton and tobacco, supported by an 
unverified rumour of the discovery of ‘‘ banket” gold 
(just before the shareholders’ meeting!) are special 
grounds of hope. But beneath this variety lies a 
uniformity of failure. Every year exhibits a large 
deficit, too large to be concealed by the most skilful 
manipulation of accounts and estimates. The most 
strenuous endeavour to make both ends meet in the 
administration of Southern Rhodesia left a widening gap 
in 1904 as compared with 1903, the expenditure of 
1904 amounting to £738,100, the receipts to £434,800. 
The report tries to conceal the hopeless nature of its 
finance by an amusingly impudent ‘estimate ” for 
1905, in which an enormous reduction of expenditure 
is obtained by the simple process of suspending outlay 
on ‘*Mines and Public Works,” while a large rise 
of income is based on the supposition that the 
Imperial Government will reconsider its refusal to 


sanction the proposal of the company suddenly to triple 
the hut tax. To this must be added a deficit for North- 
Eastern Rhodesia amounting to £30,000 and for 
North-Western Rhodesia to £60,000. Though the 
output of gold is slowly increasing, trade in general 
shows a decline in 1904 as compared with 1903; 
farmers are not settling in the country, the entire 
white population of South Rhodesia amounting only 
to 12,000, mostly in the towns. 

The shareholders in this enterprise, numbering in 
1899 some 35,000, have never received a penny of divi- 
dend. They have risked their money in what seems a 
hopeless investment, and th« y apparently are willing to 
find another million to ‘‘ keep the concern going.” 
Now, none of the keen business men interested in 


the company as directors or shareholders can 
really believe in its soundness. Why, then, 
do they support it, and in what do they trust? So 


far as the directors and other South African ‘‘ mag- 
nates” are concerned the answer seems plain enough. 
A good steadily progressive business is not favourable 
to the ‘‘financier”’: athing liable to sudden oscilla- 
tions, shocks, and panics is far better, especially if 
he is able to foretell, contrive, and regulate these 
** casualties’ of the market: for it is out of such for- 
tuitous or fabricated oscillations that he makes his 
profits. For the decorative dukes, the financial Jews, 
and the political plungers who know just when to 
‘“‘load up” and when to ‘‘ unload” their shares, and 
either plan or are let into “bull” or ‘‘bear” trans. 
actions on the stock market, there are big profits 
to be made out of this largest of the rotten com- 
panies. The raid was a costly transaction for the 
body of shareholders had they not sneaked out of 
their obligation to compensate the injured Transvaal 
Government, but large sums were made on the Stock 
Exchange by the ‘‘ men in the know.” So it has been 
since: the ultimate financial success of such an under- 
taking is a small concern as compared with the mani- 
pulation of its shares. An instance of this divergence 
of interests between the financial magnates and the 
ordinary shareholders was exhibited this week when a 
revolt of the latter upset a most transparent deal of 
the former in respect to the new issue of a million 
shares. The simple facts are these: The proposal 
which the directors made to the shareholders was 


that certain underwriters should be empowered 
to take any shares up to £500,000 not sub- 
scribed for by the shareholders at ithe _ issue 


price of 21s. with a commission of od. and 3d. 
brokerage per share, the scheme also limiting the 
number of shares which shareholders could take up. 
When this arrangement was first made shares stood 
at 32s. 6d.; when the official circular was published 
the price had fallen to 26s. 3d., a fall due, it is asserted, 
to the underwriters ‘‘selling bear” with a view to 
frightening shareholders and so increasing the number 
of shares they would be able to obtain at the low 
issue price. 

Whether this was done, whether or how far the 
directors and their friends behind the underwriters 
speculated in the stock of the company, cannot be 
proved; but that it was generally believed by the 
shareholders and that it is one of the possible moves in 
this discreditable game is certain. 

But how, it may be asked, do the shareholders 
hope to escape ruin in this fundame ntally rotten 
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business, where they are periodically ‘‘ milked” by the 
manipulators of finance? Well, the clear-headed 
shareholder recognises now that he has been ‘‘ had,” 
but he has one hope which supports him and helps to 
support the share market. It is the conviction that 
the British taxpayer can be induced to take over the 
concern at a figure which will give full compensation 
to the imperially-minded gentlemen who helped to 
enlarge the Empire. 

To do the company justice, it does not want 
to turn over the whole affair to the British Govern- 
ment or to the people of Rhodesia, and it is 
indifferent which of these two parties negotiates, 
being well aware that the ultimate incidence will 
fall upon the British taxpayer. On this head naive 
testimony is afforded by certain recent negotiations 
between the company and the restive population of 
Rhodesia, who are chafing under the oppressive regula- 
tions which deprive them of all genuine self-govern- 
ment and impose huge fines upon their development of 
mines and agriculture. 

As a step towards ridding themselves of the 
expensive responsibilities, the company recently got Sir 
George Goldie to investigate the country and make a 
proposal for reforming the government. Sir George 
proposed that the 12,000 white population should 
undertake a debt of £7,500,000, five millions of which 
was to be paid to the company as a final settlement of its 
claim, the remainder to be left with the company to be ad- 
ministered ‘‘ as a trust fund for expenditure in directions 
of public utility.” This monstrous suggestion was at 
once repudiated by the people of Rhodesia, who were 
well aware that the assumption of this burden 
would give them no genuine release from the economic 
tyranny of the company. The popular conference at 
Salisbury concluded its discussion with a resolution 
which deserves wider publicity than it has here re- 
ceived. Simple and straight in its commentary on 
Rhodesian company rule, it is free from all expressions 
of gratitude to Messrs. Maguire, Beit, and other 
pioneers of empire: ‘‘ That this Conference records 
its conviction that Southern Rhodesia can make no 
true progress so long as the British South Africa Com- 
pany asan administrative or commercial body has con- 
trol or power in the direction of public affairs, and 
instructs any delegates it may appoint to strive for the 
elimination of that company as an administrative or 
commercial body in Southern Rhodesia.” 

But, as the Duke of Abercorn explained to the 
meeting of shareholders, the company has no idea of 
being eliminated ‘‘as a commercial body,” though 
quite prepared ‘‘that the administrative rights of the 
Chartered Company should cease.” In other words, it 
is prepared to shed its expenditure and to retain its 
assets. For a sufficient sum of money it would con- 
sent to go out of the ‘‘ imperial” business, preserving 
the hold over the possible economic future of the 
country through the subsidiary companies it has 
formed and the 30 per cent. of vendors’ shares it levies 
upon all mining development. 

Of course, even ifa bargain could be struck between 
the company and the handful of Rhodesian settlers, 
no money could actually be found by the latter, and 
their assumption of so vast a debt would be a worth- 
less security unless it were virtually underwritten by 
the Imperial Government. It is this hope and belief 
that some day or other John Bull may be wheedled or 


frightened into buying out the company which alone 
prevent the immediate and utter collapse of chartered 
finance. Meanwhile the shaking edifice is to be shored 
up by indentured Chinese labour, a trebled hut tax, 
dangerous reduction of the expenses of police, and new 
mendacious reports of banket gold and other rich 
deposits in this ‘‘ highly mineralised land.” 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE, 


HE excitement in Scotland during the week has 
been suppressed by the almost universal desire to 
interpose not a word ere the conference between the 
Free Church and the United Free Church shall have 
come toa close. But, though temporarily suppressed, 
the excitement has not been allayed. The truth, on 
the other hand, is that a further survey of the results 
of the judgment and a further scrutiny of the proceed- 
ings in the House of Lords combine to convince men of 
every rank, condition, and creed that Scotland has 
been the victim of some vast judicial error. Whether any- 
one was blameworthy, whether the error was avoidable 
—these are questions which sink into insignificance 
beside the spectacle of patrimonial loss, of social suffer- 
ing, and of religious mischief which confronts the 
country. Are not those things—that loss, that 
suffering, that mischief—avoidable ? That is what men 
ask. If they are not, then, I regret to think, the 
responsibility will be laid at the door of the law. That 
consideration is enough to give peace-loving men 
pause. 

Serious, undoubtedly, as the situation is, I think 
that its seriousness may be overrated. The situation 
will have to be fully canvassed elsewhere ; but in the 
meantime, at least, I desire to write this article by way 
of good cheer. There still remain the possibilities of 
appealing for remedy on principles which are sanc- 
tioned by, and not in defiance of, law. The law of 
trusts, in its most ordinary sense, has been held to 
apply, and the situation is ruled by the idea of the 
dead hand rather than of the living organism. As 
applicable to the property in the hands of the general 
trustees, that is declared to be the case. And the 
terms of this trust are very specially these: that they 
are prohibitive of union with voluntaries. This pro- 
hibition is not express, but is inferred. Twelve times 
over the views of Dr. Chalmers are founded on for this 
purpose. Sixty years after its delivery a speech of 
Dr. Chalmers is quoted as meaning that the principles 
of the Church were prohibitive of union; whereas 
within forty-eight hours of the delivery of that speech 
he had publicly declared that he meant nothing of the 
kind. So perilous is it to found a trust upon views. 
But there the judgment stands, and, whatever be the 
opinions regarding it, I desire to say emphatically that 
a direct reversal of it by Parliament is not to be hoped 
for. 

The more practical and helpful question for Scot- 
land is whether a remedy can be found by observing 
closely the scope and the ratio of the judgment. 

As to its scope, it refers to what may be termed 
the general and central, including most of the mission 
property of the Church. It does not cover the cases 
of churches and manses scattered all over the country : 
it will be still possible, unless Parliament interpose to 
make for peace, to retry these cases under a process 
where glaring and cardinal errors of fact may be cor- 
rected. These properties have been estimated at 
millions sterling. 

As to the value of properties and funds covered by 
the judgment, it is difficult at present to obtain an 
exact figure. The invested pecuniary funds alone 
amounted in 1904 to £1,174,000, and it is probably 
much within the mark to say that the judgment 
directly covers estate worth in all about three millions 
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sterling. Now,what is the ratio of the judgment which 
removes this enormous estate from hands in which by 
universal consent it has been administered with scrupu- 
lous care and supported by colossal generosity * The 
region is trust, and the ratio is the dead hand, which 
being interpreted by the Lords, is ‘‘ the intentions of the 
donors.” Will it be believed that these judges made a 
sweeping declaratory judgment without knowing the 
extent of the property thus dealt with or taking pre- 
cautions by remit to see that the donor’s intentions 
were respected ? Just let me make this matter plain by 
one simple instance. In 1873 the policy of the Church 
in favour of union was officially and publicly declared. 
Still donations flowed in. In 1892 a certain Declara- 
tion Act was passed mitigating the rigours and alter- 
ing, if you will, the Confession of Faith. Still the 
generous donors entrusted to the Church thus declar- 
ing its policy huge sums of money. Take only the last 
date. In 1892 the invested funds alone amounted to 
£907,000 ; by 1904 they reached £1,174,000. 

Now, take only the last point. In the discussion 
in the House of Lords the following occurred : 

‘‘The Dean of Faculty: Your lordships can be 
supplied with a complete list of the property, because 
the published accounts of the Assembly show what was 
the position of the property year by year at the various 
dates. 

‘* The Lord Chancellor : That may on some future 
occasion form the subject of some further argument as 
to the destination of property settled since 1892, but 
at present we have enough to show a right in the 
appellants, if they have any right at all, to have a 
certain trust enforced with regard to the property 
before 1892.” 

Again, I ask, will it be believed that, without 
further argument or inquiry, a sweeping declaratory 
judgment was pronounced which affects property 
acquired after 1892 — property which in invested 
moneys alone amounts to over a quarter of a 
million sterling ?. Of course it may not be too late 
yet, even in the pending suit, to perform the ticklish 
operation of getting the results of the judgment to 
equate with its ratio. But if it is, is there a reasonable 
man living who would deny not the right only but the 
duty of Parliament to intervene to stay the course of 
this judicial error, not by upsetting the law of trusts, 
but by seeing that the law of trusts is truly respected ? 

But another aspect of the case is broader and 
simpler, and affects not one section of the properties 
but the whole of them. The successful litigants are 
relatively small in number, and, if past efforts and 
revenues be permissible as a test, they are altogether 
unable to cope with the vast responsibilities, financial 
and ecclesiastical, which they have assumed. To 
take one instance: Of the 100 missionary agents 
throughout the world, not one is disloyal to the 
union. For this, under the judgment, they may be 
turned out of their stations, and the educational esta- 
blishments, notably those fine training institutions in 
India, may be shut up. Or, to come nearer home, if 
the Free Church view be correct, the judgment should, 
they maintain, apply to all the U. F. churches and 
manses in Scotland. So grotesque is the situation that 
they propose to take 100 churches to begin with, 
leaving the unsuccessful party to preach the Gospel 
under restrictions till they are able to take away 
some more. And so plain men, loyal and 
otherwise, will be putting the question; Where, 
in the midst of all this, does the law of trusts 
come in? Much misapprehension has arisen from 
confusion between a verdict awarding private property 
and one changing the administration of trust pro- 
perty. The successful parties have acquired nothing 
for their own use ; they are trustees. But non-adminis- 
tration of a trust is maladministration of a trust; 
that truth is sobering and salutary, and should never 
be forgotten. And to prevent such a state of affairs it 


is deplorable that a private arrangement has not been 
made. I understandthatthe plain question has been put 
to the Free Church, ‘‘ Can you want more than you can 
handle ?” and to that plain question ananswer is refused. 
So that the peril, which is areligious anda public peril, 
isthat great sections of a noble trust dedicated to work 
which is the highest and most sacred that can engage 
the energies of man may actually go derelict. Such a 
result, attempted or drifted into under cover of the 
law of trusts, is not only repugnant to reason but, by 
great good fortune, to the law of trusts itself. So that, 
as before, not in defiance but in vindication of law, 
legislation can be invoked. The urgency of it, the 
shape of it, the scope of it, and the precedents for it 
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THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
VI.—PistojA TO FLORENCE—THE PLAIN—(con/inued). 


UCH humours apart, the pleasures to be got out 
of Pistoja are very much like the benefits you 
may coax from San Atto. You must make your 
bargain with the place. If you love 
the very words, ‘‘ Middle Age”’; if they 
conjure up to your mind glowing old 
folios of black letter, with gilt and florid 
initials ; crimson and green and blue pages, in which 
slim ladies with spiked head-dresses walk amid sparse 
flowers and trees like bouquets, or where men-at-arms 
attack walled cities no bigger than themselves, or long- 
legged youths with tight waists and frizzed hair kiss 
girls under apple trees ; or a king is on a dais with 
gold lilies for his background, minstrels on their 
knees before him, lovers in the gallery ; if, with all 
such dainty circumstance, you can be pleased and 
not offended with the shrewd surmise of savagery 
and heathenism only too ready to go naked, 
then you will do well in Pistoja. It has the 
real medieval air. It is elaborately built, by a 
people to whom beauty of detail was well worth 
the labour and cost. It has been battered by rams, 
blackened by fire, fretted by weather, speckled all over 
with men’s blood. It is rude, it is hale. Things 
quietly beautiful are to be found in byways, flowering 
unseen, but by no means considering their sweetness 
wasted, as the poet foolishly imagined. It was like the 
eighteenth century, the public age, to think you were 
unhappy if you were not admired. The frieze of the 
Hospital—.Spedale del Ceppo—is not only sweet in 
intention, it is fragrant as a cowslip mead, though I 
daresay it is very bad sculpture. The Visitation in 
San Giovanni, however, is one of the best Della 
Robbias in Italy—an urgent, tender, momentary thing. 
In San Francesco al Prato—a wreck of a church— 
there are remains of the frescoes which once covered it 
from floor to ceiling and from end to end. A vast 
picture Bible is there, with all the fabulous monsters— 
Behemoth and Leviathan spouting in the flood—and all 
the semi-fabulous: bearded hermits milking stags, 
camels, pious pelicans, giraffes, prophets in caves, pro- 
cessions of kings, flights into Egypt, shepherds afield 
reading the message of the winter stars. You can see 
such things better at Pisa, in the Campo Santo ; but it 
is good to decipher them in this vast deserted church. 
And in another—San Pietro—it is pleasant to remem- 
ber that every Bishop of Pistoja used here to espouse 
the Abbess of the Benedictines. Once at least in the 
series of these mystical rites the issue was not mystical 
at all. One could imagine a tale for Boccaccio, I think, 
where, for love of a beautiful and high- born abbatissa, 
a certain giovane, called (let us say) Tebbaldo, took 
orders, became Bishop of Pistoja, celebrated his 
metetherial nuptials, and—but I shall leave the rest to 
Boccaccio. 


The bargain 
with Pistoja. 





* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett. 
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These are nearly all the contributions of Pistoja to 

the bargain which I told you is to be made.* The 
attractions of the city, which are very real, lie perhaps 
neither in them nor in history, but rather in this, that 
the treacheries, bloodthirsts, wicked lusts of the little 
den of thieves have all burnt themselves out, and that 
what is left is as clean and wholesome as poor brown 
San Atto, who lies, somewhat shrunken, in his 
jewelled cope within an altar of old silver, as 
ready as Pistoja herself to strike bargains with the 
faithful. 
Of the two roads from here to Florence 
both are bad, but the Via Pratese is the 
worse, and by no means improved by a 
‘light railway.” It gives you Prato, 
however, a gay and spacious little city, with a Cathe- 
dral for which old Lassel’s adjective ‘‘ neat” will do 
very well.t It is exactly that, and in design and scope 
not much more. But, like all Tuscan churches of any 
standing, it is enriched by delightful things. Here they 
are a lunette of Della Robbia stuff over the door, with 
a supreme and buxom Pratese girl to do duty for Ma- 
donna ; Donatello’s pulpit and its girdle of dancing 
children ; the very girdle of the Virgin herself, 
‘“the same she comforted Saint Thomas” (to use 
Rawdon Crawley’s useful locution), and Lippo Lippi’s 
one successful fresco, in the choir. He has essayed 
in this the Ghirlandajo scheme of great dusky, 
arcaded interiors, light landscapes of plain and moun- 
tain seen through windows, sombre men in Florentine 
dresses—crimson, orange, and brown—and one or 
two pretty women in pale blue moving about in the 
rich gloom. On one side it is Herodias’s daughter, 
in another a maid- servant anda scullion kissing in a 
corner. Charmingly pretty ; yet it is to be noted that 
but for this incident and group, you would not know 
by a study of Tuscan art that kissing was a habit of 
this people. Nor is it, in public at least. 

By the other road—the Via Florentina—which goes 
dead straight by Poggio a Cajano to Signa over the 
sun-baked plain, you must travel under a fiercely white 
sky, over cushions of dust, through little brawling, fly- 
blown towns, for some six or eight miles.{ This inakes 
it considerably shorter than the other, and there are no 
metals to involve your wheels until you reach Campo 
Bisenzio. Your reward will be that you get the whole 
length of Monte Albano, and can see the castles upon 
it, one after another—including that Carigano which | 
mentioned in the note to a former page. Hereabouts 
also is a fine wood, and the Medici villa of Poggioa 
Cajano, which looks roomy, and is so, and contains a 
good academical kind of fresco by Pontormo. 

And so to Florence by the gate of the railway- 
station and Santa Maria Novella. Colourless, heat- 
ridden, fly-ridden, dust-laden country—or so it was 
when I drove in that way last May. White sky, grey 
foliage, drab dust, yellow houses. There’s a palette 
for you! But it stobe seen as tenderly hued as an 
opal, as fresh and dewy as a garden at dawn ; and the 
happier he who can see it so at all times. 

Maurice Hewett. 

* Here is one more, which I borrow from Villani. Before 
the Pistolesi were under the Florentine yoke they had a great 
castle at Carmignano, a place tucked under Monte Albano, close 
to Poggio a Cajano, with a tower 700 braccia high, “and on the 
top two arms of marble, whose hands made the fiche at Florence.” 
Deplorable sign! Worse—much worse—than our “long nose.” 
Workmen in Florence, when you offered them their wages, used 
to shake their heads at the money, saying, ‘I can’t see it ; the 
Rocca of Carmignano is in front of me.” So when Florence got 
hold of the place the Pistolesi “ were made to do the pleasure of 
the Florentines, and dismantle the said Rocca.” This story 
shows, among other things, how close to Florence the Pistolese 
contado ran. In fact, the little city owned the whole amphi- 
theatre of mountains to the north and west. The eastern wing 
of it—Monte Calvana, Monte Morello—belonged to the Conti 
Alberti, who owned or were suzerains of Prato. 


+ Perhaps the reader will remember that he said of Siena, 
“The Cathedral is a neat building.” 


t It is as nearly as possible twenty miles from gate to gate. 


And so to 
Florence. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.* 

HIS may be described as an age of encyclope- 
dias, though it cannot be said that our idea of 
what an encyclopedia ought to be is uniform or con- 
sistent. The evolution of the dictionary, whether its 
field be a special language or a special branch of know- 
ledge, is one of the most interesting studies in modern 
literature. We can all feel the value of a book without 
which translation is impossible, and which explains the 
words of anunknown tonguein theterms of one we know. 
It requires, however, some degree of education to feel 
the worth of a book which is intended to give the his- 
tory, the meaning, and the pronunciation of each word 
in the language wherein we were born. And one must 
have made some progress in science before he can 
appreciate accuracy, feel where his knowledge is defec- 
tive, and seek to have it corrected or amplified. In other 
words, if we conceive an encyclopwdia as a book of 
reference, the man who is to refer to it must be moved 
by a sense of his own ignorance, must feel how much 
he needs to increase his knowledge and how little he 
can do so without the help of the expert or of skilled 
and approved authorities. Then the matter of the 
encyclopedia is as important and as significant of the 
time of its birth as is its function. The method may 
be described as either anatomical or physiological. If 
anatomical the book will simply be a skeleton present- 
ing as it were the dry bones of a special subject ; 
while if it be physiological the skeleton will be clothed 
with living tissue and the subject will, as far as 
possible, live, be articulated, and have the breath of 
life breathed into it. The old vade mecum which could 
be carried in the pocket, or placed on the library table, 
tended to be in character, as in method, anatomical ; 
but the modern encyclopedia which aims at a co-ordi- 
nation of learned treatises which shall each deal ex- 
haustively with special aspects of the subject, aims at 
being more physiological both as regards matter and 
form. There is indeed no subject on which there 
has been a greater change as regards function and 
idea than what we so hastily name an_ encyclo- 
pedia or circle of sciences or a dictionary con- 
taining the explanation not only of special terms 
and things, but of the whole realm of knowledge to 
which the word or thing may belong. Thus in the 
encyclopedia the growth of knowledge may be 
measured alike as regards general scope and special 
field. The age or natural life of one is very limited, 
especially in a day like ours when knowledge grows 
so rapidly and in so many distinct yet related fields. 
The staff which a great work calls together can hardly 
be said, if the work attains reputation, to be ever dis- 
solved. The moment one edition is completed the pre- 
paration for another must begin. In about a decade after 
the last volume of one edition has appeared the first 
volume of a new edition will be certain to make its 
appearance, and the reasons for this rapid change are 
many. An idea like Evolution emerges and suddenly 
the books and articles which dwelt on the fixity of 
species become antiquated; or a new notation in 
cheinistry is introduced, or new elements are discovered 
and require to be described, and so what seemed to be 
a permanence in the literature of the subject runs out 

of date and another edition becomes necessary. 

Now, of all the departments or sections of human 
thought and research the one concerned with theology 
and with Scripture would seem to be the most 
assured of uniformity of character, or sameness of 
quality and aim; yet there is no field in which the 
process of change is more rapid and enlargement 
more ensured. About thirty years ago the famous 
article on the Bible appeared in the Excyclopedia 
Britannica. Its writer became a recognised authority 
in his own special department of inquiry, and he later 
passed from the rank of a mere contributor to the 
chair of the editor ; and it seemed to those who held 


*Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D, Edinburgh : I, & T, Clark, 
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his memory most dear that the articles contributed to 
the Britannica could be with some additions so ex- 
panded, reprinted, and re-issued, as to constitute an 
encyclopzedia of the Bible ; but a little experience was 
enough to show that knowledge had so grown, 
research had so expanded every subject that was 
touched on, as to make simple reproduction or even 
expansion impossible, and to require with hardly 
any exception whatever that the original articles be 
cancelled and the whole re-written. Thus what 
was designed to be a _ republication became 
essentially a new book with everything in it that 
could show any reason or purpose, freshly discussed 
and freshly stated in the light of the newer knowledge. 
So on my own library shelves three successive editions 
of the largest and the completest of all Protestant Theo- 
logical Encyclopedias stand. About ten years after 
the last volume of the first edition was issued the first 
volume of the second edition appeared, and after the 
lapse of another ten years from its completion the third 
edition began to make its appearance. 

So, too, while this Dictionary of the Bible is one of 
the worthiest attempts that have been made to co-ordi- 
nate the results of the researches and the discussions 
which in recent times have been concentrated on Holy 
Writ ; yet so little has it seemed to the editor to repre- 
sent the latest results that this extra volume has been 
issued. Since the first volume appeared two great 
discoveries have been made, the one affecting the Old 
Testament, the Code of Kammurabi, the other affect- 
ing the New Testament, certain Egyptian papyri, 
especially those which were found by two young 
Oxford scholars, and published as the new Logza, or 
Sayings of Jesus. The Code has raised afresh and in 
a more definite form than ever the question as to the 
relation of the Mosaic legislation and the Penta- 
teuch as a whole to the precedent literatures and civili- 
sations, especially those of Babylon ; while the papyri 
have shed fresh light on the philology and the criti- 
cism of the New Testament, for they have supplied 
new materials for the study of both its words and style 
as well as for the method in which our synoptic gospels 
were composed. These new lights receive ample recogni- 
tion in this extra volume and are discussed by scholars 
of acknowledged competence. The editor has proved 
himself possessed in a high degree of the enthusiasm 
of, if not the scholar, yet the man who knows the 
value of scholarship and the worth of the prompt and 
competent contributor. In this extra volume we find 
him laying under contribution writers of scientific 
eminence who have supplied him with papers too 
elaborate and detailed for the ordinary dictionary, 
though here entirely in place. The papers, which are 
here published, may be describedasindependent treatises 
written by scholars of repute, and they are all concerned 
with cognate subjects. The articles or essays contained 
in this extra volume are connected more or less 
with the Bible. There are two papers on the ethnology 
of the Old Testament, one on its races and another on 
the Semites. The questions connected with these are dis- 
cussed dispassionately and without the heat which used 
to be imported into them. Race was for long regarded 
as a question indissolubly associated on the one hand 
with language and letters, and on the other hand with 
religion. We have here few of the questions raised by 
Renan in his early book on the comparative philology of 
the Semitic race, espécially the instinct which made the 
race monotheistic; while unromantic, and ethical in reli- 
gion, and more potent in the field of action than of thought. 
We have four excellent essays on ancient religions, 
those of Egypt and Babylonia, of Greece and Israel. 
These give us two religions that have long been con- 
sidered in relation to the Old Testament. The action 
of Egypt upon Moses and through him upon the 
Mosaic legislation used to be a familiar theme with 
those who wished to discredit the originality and 
the inspiration of what was termed his “ legation,” 
but as was long ago indicated, the remarkable 


thing is not what Moses did but what he did not 
borrow from Egypt. The point of view that was at 
one time taken relative to him was that the 
beliefs and the institutions of Israel were directly 
suggested by Egypt and his education there. 
Later inquiry has shown that where Egypt was 
strongest—viz., in its belief in a future state—Israel 
was weakest. But much attention has later been given 
to the possible ethical obligations of Moses to Egypt, 
and these have not here the consideration which they 
certainly deserve. We are pleased, however, to note 
the very careful attitude of Professor Jastrow as well 
as of Professor Kautzsch with regard to the relation 
of Israel to Babylonia. It used to be held that Israel 
borrowed from Babylon his cosmology, then his theory 
of Paradise and his legend of the Flood. Later attempts 
have been made to discover the dependence in religion . 
of Israel on Babylonia, but there is on the part of both 
the professors a healthy caution, not to say scepticism, 
on this point. Weconfess to some disappointment that 
the religion of Persiahas not been added to these two 
and its relation to the later Israel discussed. Certainly, 
the very men who are most inclined to doubt the obliga- 
tions of Israel to Babylonia feel themselves constrained 
to acknowledge its debt to Persia. Whether the doc- 
trine of angels, of the resurrection, and the future 
state, and all that pertains to the ethical relations of 
man to God owed anything to ancient Persia is a point 
worthy of all consideration and requiring most careful 
discussion. It is the want of apaper on this point, 
which has no adequate compensation in the 
discussion on Persian religion and its influence on 
Judaism, in the fourth volume or in this volume 
on the Development of Doctrine in the apocryphal 
period, that makes one desire a more independent 
and impartial treatment than is here accorded. The 
religion of Greece, on the otherhand, is excellently 
presented by Professor W. M. Ramsay. Like all his 
work, his treatment is signally fresh and illuminative. 
His discussion receives a considerable accession of 
value from paragraphs on the worship of Apollo by Dr. 
Farnell. With what Professor Ramsay says touching 
religion in literature and philosophy we feel ourselves 
in essential agreement. When he speaks about the 
tendency to monotheism inherent in human thought we 
are a little doubtful, for while a movement to abstract 
unity is characteristic of thought as thought, there is 
a world-wide difference between such an idea as this 
and that of the notion of a one God in religion. 
Two things need to have full justice done them, 
the action of thought on the idea and the action of the 
idea on thought. Religion has quite as often owed 
its purification to philosophy as philosophy has owed 
the ideas from which it started, or to which it tended, 
to religion. When we turn from the religions to what 
is more distinctly Biblical we have two most careful and 
helpful treatises on Roads and Travel, one on those in 
the Old Testament by Professor Frantz Bull, and 
another on those of the New Testament by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, exemplifying his expository method 
in a high degree. It is enough to say that this 
paper is worthy of one who has done so much to 
introduce the spirit of practical research and inves- 
tigation in Biblical lands into the study both of 
the Old and of the New Testament as well as 
of the Early Christian Church. In the department of 
philological criticism we have several discussions on 
the continental and the English versions, and on the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. Criticism in literature is here 
also largely represented, notably by the article on the 
Agrapha by Mr. Hardy Ropes. Historical criticism is 
also well represented, as by the articles on New Testa- 
ment Times and the Diaspora. There are also several 
excellent discussions of special points in the history of 
thought, as in the case of the paper already alluded to 
on Doctrine in the apocryphal period, on Revelation, 
Theocracy, and the Trinity. But we have said enough 
to show how rich and varied the contributions in this 
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extra volume really are. We are grateful to the 
scholars who have contributed, but most grateful of all 
to Dr. Hastings for the zeal he has shown as editor 
and his evident desire to make his Dictionary a serious 
contribution to the discussion of the yravest of all 
themes of human thought and investigation. 

A. M. FarrBaIRN. 





THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 

T every Festival, of course, there is plenty to quarrel 
with, and Leeds this time was no exception to the 
rule. The one invariably bright spot was the chorus, the 
two or three slight slips they made in no way detracting 
from the sheer power and beauty of their singing. For 
the orchestra not so much can be said. Sir Charles Stan- 
ford did well enough now and then in the classical items; 
and, curiously enough, in the Glazounow symphony, which 
was played with an astonishing sense of rhythm and 
colour; but any more Strauss music, for example, under 
Sir Charles Stanford, I for one do not want to hear. 
His performance of Tod und Verklarung was the worst I 
have ever heard; he seemed just to play the mere notes, 
without the slightest sense of the spiritual drama under- 
lying them. Lastly, it was generally agreed Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s cantata was unworthy of him—for the man 
who wrote The Dream of Jubal has really much more in 
him than this last work. Then the Wagner selections 
were a mistake—even the Meistersinger one, which suffered 
least by transportation to the concert platform. The huge 
chorus put the principals out of the picture; one missed 
the action—Parsifal proving exceedingly dull on this 
account—and the chorus had not the stage idiom 
Wagner must not be sung like Mendelssohn; and one 
was really sorry for the ladies who misrepresented the 
Flower Maidens. They were so exceedingly tame and 
colourless that one could not imagine the most flaming 
Don Juan being tempted by them; the good ladies sang 
in a manner that, if it did not express what Wagner meant, 
at least testified conclusively to the inviolability of their 
moral principles and the correctness of their bringing up; 
like the policeman in Mr. Gilbert’s poem, they “ combined 
politeness with timidity,” but they were like anything in 

the world but Wagner’s seductive Flower Maidens. 

As for the modern works produced, only two of those 
by living English composers need be discussed at any 
length. I have a profound admiration for Sir Hubert 
Parry as the most erudite and the most luminous of all our 
English historians of music; but in Sir Hubert Parry as a 
composer I have never been able to take much interest. 
As Heine said of Roland’s horse, his music has every good 
quality we can possibly think of, and only one defect—it 
is dead. Now and then we get a fine page from him; but 
it is sad to think of how much music-paper he has covered 
and with how little real result. Much the same may be 
said of Sir Charles Stanford. Occasionally he achieves 
beauty and distinction, but the vast bulk of his work is 
neither beautiful nor distinguished. The violin concerto 
of his we heard the other night seemed to me quite in- 
nccuous, and getting a Kreisler to play it was like harness- 
ing a lion to a perambulator. As for the Five Sea Songs, 
rasped by Mr. Plunkett Greene, I can only say that I have 
heard infinitely better things, infinitely less shallow things, 
many a time at the music-halls. Dr. Wood’s Ballad of 
Dundee is quite insignificant. Elgar's Zn the South over- 
ture, I am afraid, is not one of the masterpieces of modern 
music. It is beautifully scored, as all Elgar’s work is; 
but the invention is never of first-rank quality, and the 
structure has all the vice of Elgar’s symphonic work— 
patohiness, failure to make the thing a continuous fabric. 

As Elgar was not represented by any of his greater 
things, and as the vast majority of our young composers 
were ignored, we were left with only two works—Dr. Wal- 
ford Davies’s Everyman and Mr. Holbrooke’s Queen Mab 
-—by which to test what progress English music is making. 
Everyman created a profound impression on me. I had 


never previously heard a note of Dr. Davies’s music; all 
I knew of him was that he was an organist, and I was 


a priort prejudiced against him, because I thought he was 
simply one of the academic clique that has done our music 
so much harm. His work was something for which I was 
absolutely unprepared. Not that it is successful through- 
out, or that it makes us always realise Everyman as we 
saw it acted; but it is the work of a man of unmistakable 
power and originality. It was an error to give the part 
of Death to a tenor, for this kind of voice cannot suggest 
the grisliness of the original conception. After all, two 
basses (Everyman is a bass) or a bass and a baritone 
would not have done the work any harm. Where I felt 
the strength of the composer was in the first place in the 
general atmosphere of the work, so curiously in keeping 
with that of the medizval play, and in the second place 
in its noble, austere sincerity. There is not a bar of the 
work that has been planned to impress this or any other 
public; it has all been thought out with the utmost 
intentness for its own sake. The composer has seen his 
picture steadily and seen it whole, and has been content 
simply to realise his own vision in his own way. The 
criticism that here and there the work suggests Elgar is 
beside the mark; there is not a quarter of the Elgar 
in it that there is of Wagner in Gerontius, and if Elgar’s 
idiom is allowed to be his own, so must that of Dr. 
Davies. It is pleasant to meet with so personal a note in 
our music, so clear a revelation of an independent 
individuality. Dr. Davies has not yet perhaps fully 
realised himself as a musician, but I fancy he will 
grow stronger in this respect. At any rate, the power 
of brain is there; the man is clearly a thinker, with his 
own way of apprehending the universe; and that, at all 
events, is something. 

Although Mr. Holbrooke’s work was a success, the 
Leeds public has not yet really heard it—except the 
choral portion, which was divinely sung. It is an open 
secret that things did not go quite smoothly at the 
rehearsals, and there has been rather too much talk 
about the “difficulties” of the work. As a matter of 
fact, the most difficult portion is the first, which the band 
played excellently ; the fault with the second and third 
sections was that there was too little poetry in the one 
and too little humour in the other. The work is one to 
which good or bad playing will make all the difference 
in the world. But imperfect as the performance was, 
it sufficed to show that Mr. Holbrooke has put together a 
score of quite exceptional cleverness and beauty. His 
scores may be overloaded here and there, and everything 
he does may not “tell” with the same certainty as Sir 
Edward Elgar's effects or Mr. Bantock’s; yet we may 
go a long way before we find a composer who can think 
so originally upon the orchestra. The score of Queen 
Mab is simply bristling with cleverness of every kind; 
but Mr. Holbrooke has far more solid claims to recogni- 
tion than mere technical brilliance. He has an imagina- 
tion all his own, an order of poetic conception quite 
distinct from anything else hitherto seen in English music. 
The Leeds Committee are to be congratulated on their 
hospitality to this the most gifted of our verv young com- 
posers. I only wish they and the other committees would 
once and for all recognise that the work turned out by 
our older academics is hopelessly below the average of 
what Festival music ought to be, and would omit them 
bodily from the programmes in order to make room for 
younger men. The older ones have had unlimited 
chances during the last twenty years, yet not one of them 
has done anything that deserves mention in a future his- 
tory of music. It is time now that a chance should be 
given to the younger brains, from which there is some 
hope. A number of us do not want to hear anything 
more of the music of the older composers; but we 
would like to hear something of Mr. Bantock, Mr. Hol- 
brooke, Mr. Percy Pitt, Mr. York Bowen, Mr. Cyril Scott, 
Mr. Rutland Boughton, and half-a-dozen other people 
who are musicians not by accident but by the ordinance 
of nature. Is there no committee that will have the 
courage to do what critics and public alike would welcome? 

ERNEest NEWMAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE TEACHING ORDERS AND THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The prolonged discussions of recent years have 
brought many phases of the religious difficulty in matters 
educational into prominence. ‘There is one element in it, 
however, which has not, I venture to think, received the 
attention it deserves from the Liberal Party. I refer to 
the recognition given to the Roman Catholic Teaching 
Orders in the State-supported schools. May I ask the 
hospitality of your columns, while I state some of the 
facts of this phase and the results which flow from them ? 

There are several of these Orders recognised in Great 
Britain, and they comprise men and women. But they are 
all marked by certain general regulations. They are bound 
by the vows of obedience, celibacy, and poverty, and they 
live in communities. ‘These teachers hold, for the most 
part, what is known as the Irish certificate, a qualification 
which was made available for schools in England and 
Wales by the minute of Sir John Gorst. Its educational 
value is much below that of the ordinary English teacher’s 
certificate. Under this minute these teachers are now 
being introduced wherever possible into English schools, 
and they are thus rapidly ousting the Catholic laity from 
the teaching profession in the Catholic schools of the 
country. 

I do not propose to discuss the religious element in- 
volved in this question, but I wish to show that it is 
attended with certain results which constitute a serious 
menace to the civil rights of the laity. The vow of obedi- 
ence carries with it the right of the religious authority 
to remove these teachers from school to school or from 
town to town as may best serve the interests of the Order. 
This is frequently done with little regard to the regula- 
tions or the needs of the legally constituted local 
authority. The teacher is taken away from the school, 
and often the earliest notice the local authority receives 
of it is an application for sanctioning the appointment of 
a new “ Brother” or “ Sister” to the vacant place. There 
is thus a dual authority at work in these schools, the 
teachers are not free agents in their profession, the juris- 
diction of the local authority over the teaching staff is 
cancelled, and the proper discipline of the school is 
seripusly disturbed. 

“Considerable acquaintance with school work con- 
vinces me that the danger to the civil rights of the laity 
in the teaching profession from this cause is real and 
growing. We are faced with these facts: the standard 
of qualification for the teaching profession is being 
lowered ; the effective jurisdiction of local authorities over 
the teaching staffs of the schools they support is destroyed ; 
the Catholic Church, in this part of its work, is being en- 
dowed from public funds ; and the Catholic laity is being 
practically driven from the teaching profession in the 
very schools which its generosity has erected.—Yours, 
etc. 

Bradford. R. RoBerts. 
THE RIFT IN THE LUTON SPEECH. 

OFFERS AND OFFALS. 


Sir,—As an Australian I read that glowing perora- 
tion of Mr. J. Chamberlain at Luton with quickening 
pulse: “Our children are calling to us. They invite you 
to co-operate with them. They stretch their hands to 
you across the seas,” etc. Then I looked back throug 
the speech to see what Mr. Chamberlain was going to 
give this particular child; and, alas! for the duplicity 
of man, I find that I am stretching out my hands in vain. 
I own a farm in Australia, and consequently belong to 
that class which alone stands to benefit by Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain’s sa!vation-of-the-Empire plan. and the only way 
I can get anything out of it is by a preferential tax that 
will raise the price of food products in England. Judge 


then of my indignation when I read Mr. Chamberlain as 
saying, “I do not think the labourer will pay any more 
for his bread,” and laboriously proving that a 2s. duty on 
corn will not increase the price thereof. Where, then, 
does the Australian child come in ? Is Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain going to put nothing into the hand stretched out to 
him ? Evidently by his Luton speech he is trifling with 
our young affections and soliciting offers to play the jilt. 

The British farmer, we are told, “will at any rate 
gain a trifle by such a proposal as I make. If the duty on 
flour is heavier than the duty on wheat, and foreign wheat 
is ground in this country, then you will have the offals as 
cheap here as they are in America and in Germany and in 
France. You will get your feeding stuffs in proportion, so 
that even if we do not get a rise in price you will be able 
to cheapen the production, and that will come to the same 
thing in your balance-sheet at the end of the year.” Alas! 
for our vanished hopes. Here we have a basic brutal fact. 
The new Imperialism, the binding of the Empire, the 
stretching of hands, the calling of colonial children, all re- 
solve into cheap offals for the British farmer, and not even 
cheaper pig food for the child.. This is indeed hard, for 
we little thought that when Mr. Chamberlain enthused 
about “ offers” it was only offals he had in mind. 

This is enough to make every child a cynic.—Yours, 
etc., 


R. L. OuTHwalrte. 


THE TRANSVAAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


Sir,—As some complaints have been made against 
the Civil servants who administer the Transvaal, I think it 
is only fair that your readers should have put before them 
an example of their industry and care. I therefore send 
you a document which has been sent out to all the depart- 
ments. I have reason to believe that a later memorandum 
is to be sent out inquiring how many of the clerks take 
sugar in their tea.—Yours, etc., 


A. B. 


Office of the Assistant Colonial Secretary for Local Government. 
Pretoria, August 6, 1904. 
UNOFFICIAL. 


To the Heads of all Departments,—In view of the pro- 
hibition of the use of paraffin stoves in the Government 
buildings, I have ascertained that a contract can be 
entered into for the supply of tea to the various offices 
from outside. Before the terms can be arranged, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to ascertain how many members 
of your staff desire to be supplied (a) with cups of tea, 
(b) with pots of tea, (c) with cakes or biscuits, whether 
cups will be provided, and at what hours the tea should 
be supplied. 

Before the arrangement is completed the charge will 
be submitted to the various departments for approval, 
and you might advise me of some official in your depart- 
ment with whom negotiations can be entered into and 
who would be responsible for the monthly payments. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly have the enclosed 
form filled in and left at Room No. 68. 

L. Curtis, Assistant Colonial Secretary. 

Department 
SEE ©. budibascheoubboiumwewonetasaibnancgasciunstios 
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No. of pots of tea required ............... 
Are biscuits or cakes required? 
If so, No. of biscuits 
DO: OE GOD cnrricecusinctionsenenss nature 


Room No. 


“UNFURNISHED ?” 

Sir,—A good many persons have been interested by 
Mr. Balfour's important announcement that “the Unionist 
Party is not for sale.” When Sheridan’s son expected to 
get into Parliament he said to his father, “If I get into 
Parliament I will pledge myself to no party, but write upon 
my forehead in legible character, ‘To be let.’” “Write 
underneath,” said his father, “‘ Unfurnished.’”—Yours, 
etc., 


X. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
TUDOR LONDON.* 
HIS last volume of the late Sir Walter Besant’s 
great series upon the town of London must 
necessarily be the most interesting of the whole. Sir 
Walter Besant himself was perhaps even more 
attracted to the period of the Reformation than to 
the eighteenth century which he had drawn so well in 
his novels. Apart from this, he was writing for a 
public to whom London of the Reformation was of 
capital interest. One might add that the historical 
student feels something of the same unique character in 
the sixteenth century in London. It is the beginning 
of our continuous records upon the physical aspect of 
the town. The first accurate map of London, like the 
first accurate map of Paris, is a sixteenth century map. 
It is within the limits of that century also that we begin 
to get the springs of that mass of official detail upon 
which one can build up one part of history. Poor as 
London is compared with many other great towns in the 
records of her past, she has a great advantage over 
most, and notably over Paris, in what may be called 
the ‘‘ domestic” records of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, for the great bulk of these 
in the French capital were destroyed by fire under the 
Commune. 

London has also this peculiarity during the period 
of the Reformation: that it was for the only time in its 
history a King’s town. 

The absence of a court from London has affected 
the whole of English history. It has checked the pro- 
cess of centralisation ; it has enormously increased the 
powers of the great land-owners ; it was perhaps one of 
the causes which made hostility to religion grow so 
considerably during the end of the fifteenth century. 
Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages London was 
abandoned by the Crown. I donot mean that you do 
not find Kings constantly resident in it; I mean that it 
is not the permanent centre of the court, and three- 
quarters of the difference you may find between modern 
Paris and modern London—a great part of the differ- 
ence that you find between modern France and modern 
England—is due to that fact. 

With the advent of Henry VIII. you get for 
the first time a kind of unison between the capital and 
the Crown, just as you get for the first time a Crown in 
England more powerful than the squires; and that 
record continues until the death of Elizabeth. One 
might with a little trouble and research prove that the 
Tudor Sovereigns were only anxious about one political 
force in England, and that force was the opinion of 
London. It is an idea so foreign to our present con- 
ception of English society, and for the matter of that 
so foreign to the general trend of our history, that it is 
difficult for us to admit it; but it is true that during 
that astonishing Tudor interlude London was on the 
way to becoming a Paris, and the English monarchy 
was on the way to becoming a well-ordered centralised 
government that would have smashed the power of the 
upper class in England and would have replaced it 
ultimately by a bureaucracy. 

That no such fate awaited England was due to an 


* LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE TupDoRS. By Sir Walter 
Besant. London: A, and C, Black, jos. net. 





act of the Tudors themselves—I mean the Reforma- 
tion. It was the philosophy, the whole view of life 
introduced at the end of that successful battle of forty 
years, that made it impossible for England to be cen- 
tralised, or for England to be other than oligarchic in 
her form of government. The homogeneity of the 
populace was dissolved by that philosophy; the 
economic power of the great landlords trebled, or per- 
haps quadrupled, by the capture of the Church lands ; 
a passionate individualism occupied the soul of every 
man ; self-expression and personal liberty had become 
and have remained the idols of the nation ; with idols 
such as those all attempt at centralisation was bound 
to fail; with economic power so concentrated in one 
class that class was ready to assume power ; and when 
government is not centralised you will get either 
anarchy or the submission of the nation in major affairs 
to a small clique of rich men. 

In this great change London played, perhaps, 
the principal part. It was not London that ordered 
the executions of the Catholics, or that hired the 
foreign mercenaries to fight them, but London con- 
tained the only considerable and organised body of 
people in England which was Protestant in spirit from 
the beginning. The cause is difficult to fix. Whether 
the clergy were more corrupt or not within the capital 
it would be impossible to determine ; certainly they 
were few in proportion to their wealth and in 
proportion to the great city round about them ; 
certainly the monasteries meant much less to 
the life of London than they did to the life 
of the provincial towns and the country-sides, 
It will be remembered how the town of Exeter when 
it was standing out for the Catholic faith against the 
foreign soldiers of Henry stipulated that there should 
be at least two monasteries in each county. We may be 
perfectly certain that London would have been com- 
pletely indifferent upon such a matter. The monas- 
teries did very little for her but she paid a great deal 
to them. She probably felt the passing of the religious 
houses less than any other city in England. 

London was also the seaport which looked towards 
Germany and the Netherlands. The same influence 
that had affected Beccles and Norwich and Canterbury 
in a lesser degree, had much more powerfully affected 
London. The beginning of the Huguenot move- 
ment in Paris was a number of placards printed by 
stealth and threatening to throw the Sacrament into 
the street. They were presumably the work of 
some scholarly fanatics. The little pamphlets of 
German origin which were to be discovered 
in the Paris of Francis I. had _ very little 
effect upon the populace; there was no easy 
mode of entry by which the mass of the citizens could 
be penetrated, and right away on to St. Bartholomew 
your Paris Huguenot was a noble or a scholar, or a 
well-to-do merchant. 

In London the progress of the Reformation was 
not of this kind. It was the populace (which at that 
time was still a political force in England) that was 
attacked in detail by the German idea. Of the mass 
who were burnt for denying the Real Presence or 
(more commonly) the Incarnation, quite poor men and 
women formed the majority. They had been evangelised 
by the small traders of every sort, by the common 
sailors, the Dutch fisherfolk—who then, as now, made 
London river under an easterly wind (for they beat up 
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badly)—by the woolpack carriers. One might say, 
without much exaggeration, that the Reformation was 
blown across the sea to England and mixed with the 
air of the seaports. 

At the same time such effects of the Reformation 
as would have been most intolerable to Norfolk or to 
Devon (to quote but two examples of the English 
attachment to Catholicism) were not felt in London, or 
if they were felt at all appeared as benefits. One eighth 
at least of the land of Norfolk was transferred to the 
ownership of one family—that of the Howards, and 
what is true of Norfolk is true of every county in 
England. The upper class, already powerful, swooped 
down upon the land and ate it up. They have 
been in the saddle ever since, and no small 
part of their membership was actually created by the 
Reformation land settlement: for instance, the Russels. 
It is probably true that every single county member of 
the Reformation Parliaments had a direct pecuniary 
interest in the suppression of the monasteries. It was 
not so with the burgesses; London least of all. 
London was a mass of small freeholds, which had 
suffered from the presence in their midst of large 
patches of landlordism represented by monastic 
estates. The church land in London passed mainly 
into the hands of small private men. The upper 
class which had so suddenly increased its wealth in the 
country, began to build palaces along the Strand and 
to frequent the capital. All that was for the good of 
London. 

These things combined, explain, I think, the 
curious alliance which the Tudors were able to make 
with their great city in the religious policy they pur- 
sued, and indeed with the exception of a personal 
attachment to the House of Tudor the only political 
enthusiasm of London during the sixteenth century was 
a growing Protestant zeal. London would cheer the 
advent of Mary and would reject that of Lady Jane 
Grey, but it would also go over to the enemy in the 
Kentish rebellion, and that was a thing no other city 
would have done. Indeed, in the other cities the re- 
bellion was all the other way, against religious change. 

This cardinal fact in the history of London has 
been very justly treated by Sir Walter Besant. There 
can be little doubt in the mind of one acquainted with 
his other writings of Sir Walter’s strong attachment to 
the principles of the Reformation. The picture is none 
the less put clearly and fairly before one in this volume. 
He could hardly be expected to mention Latimer’s per- 
formance at the roasting of Friar Forrest, the Inquisi- 
tion and the Inquisitors of Edward VIL., or Cranmer’s 
fine great list of dogmas, the denial of any one of which 
was to be punished by burning. 

But he does mention Ann Boucher’s death, and 
that of Van Parre, or Paris, and he puts his finger 
upon the characteristic of the Marian persecution, to 
wit,the great number that were burned (something less 
than 300) and the short space of time into which these 
burnings were crammed. He might have added what, 
I think, very few historians have noticed, that the burn- 
ings had all the more effect through being concentrated 
not only in time but in space. In all Wales there 
was but one, in the town of Carnarvon, whereas 
Norwich, London, and Canterbury witnessed a kind 
of terror in the matter of religion; London, the 
most Protestant city in the realm, Norwich no longer 
devoted to Catholicism as it had been a generation 
before, and Canterbury the capital of the most 
Protestant county in England. If the principal 
factors of the Reformation were the enormously in- 
creased wealth of the upper class and the attachment 
of England to the Tudor name, yet the thing that 
turned the scale was undoubtedly the Marian prosecu- 
tion. For it came upon the man of doubtful opinion 
with a shock whose reaction produced for the first 
time in England a general loathing of sacerdotalism 
and Spain. It was not the chief cause by any means, 


but it was the deciding act of what had till then been a 
doubtful issue. 

There is one omission in Sir Walter’s book, but it 
is an omission almost universal in writers upon this 
subject : he does not note the complete absence of the 
Renaissance in outward things. We‘ had” it with 
curious violence (if one may talk of it so disrespectfully) 
in our literature. We ‘‘took” it later than the French 
and for a shorter period, but in our dramatic poetry and 
our lyric it left us imperishable things. In brick and 
stone it has left us next to nothing. It was because 
England was passing at that moment through an 
economic revolution. The Crown, which throughout 


Europe was the chief agent of the Renais- 
sance, was getting poorer and poorer in com- 
parison to the squires until at last squires 
defeated it utterly in the Parliamentary wars, 


and these local landed gentry, though here and there 
they would build a Hardwicke or a Wiston, for the 
most went on building upon a local fashion. In the 
towns with the destruction of the church (everywhere 
else the chief architect of town life) any chance of a 
general Renaissance re-building was also destroyed. 
And there has been one small curious result of that 
which we are feeling in our own time. We have no 
national architecture. On the other hand we have been 
able to return to the Gothic more successfully than any 
other people in Northern Europe. 
HriLatreE BELLOoc. 





THE BRAZEN TRUMPET. 

TRAFFICS AND Discoveries. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Macmillan. 6s 
One finds in Mr. Kipling a combination rare in literature— 
the combination of genius with vulgarity. In such writers 
as are known to me I can think of no exact parallel. 
Perhaps Macaulay comes nearest to it. Now and then 
Burns just shows a sign of it, but Burns was saved from 
vulgarity by misfortune. Unhappily, there seems little 
chance that misfortune will save Mr. Kipling. With fame 
and success the habit of vulgarity grows upon him, and 
since the Kaiser telegraphed to inquire after his health his 
case has become almost hopeless. 

Here and there one felt the germ of the disease even 
in the early stories where the genius was so predominant. 
Oscar Wilde perceived it from the very first. It was of 
Plain Tales from the Hills that he said, “ We feel as 
though we were sitting under a palm tree reading life by 
splendid flashes of vulgarity.” But I think it was not till 
The Light that Failed that the disease was evidently dan- 
gerous. I suppose no one has ever laid down that book 
without saying of Dick, “What a bounder!” And yet 
most people must have felt that in that character the author 
was drawing himself and his own career rather carefully, 
and was quite unconscious of offence. Since that time the 
disease has made what doctors call “ enormous strides.” 
It has sometimes threatened to consume all the wholesome 
flesh of genius. It has sometimes developed into such pain- 
ful forms that when Mr. Kipling was: passing, the best we 
could do was to look the other way. 

Now, as Theophrastus might say, the chief quality of 
the vulgar person, who is also called “ a bounder,” is a cer- 
tain insensate self-complacency. He is such an one as to 
shout where others are silent, and to whisper and smirk 
and nudge and wink where others talk in an ordinary voice. 
He is such an one as to dance upon a fallen enemy and 
illustrate a sermon by his own triumph. He is such an one 
as to trample on other people’s toes without feeling it, 
and, driving at full speed through a crowd, to laugh at his 
own skill in frightening a woman. He is such an one as to 
wish that all mankind resembled himself, and to say so. 

As a rule, the man of genius in literature has been the 
exact opposite of all this. He has possessed delicacy of 
perception and of speech. He has been exceptionally 
sensitive and sympathetic to the thoughts of others. His 
failing has been self-distrust rather than complacency, and 
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his temptation has been always to take the weaker side. 
The striking interest of Mr. Kipling’s work, therefore, lies 
in this new combination of vulgarity with genius. No one 
denies the genius, and, unhappily, the vulgarity becomes 
continually more obvious. He is something exceptional 
and overwhelming. We hardly know what to do with him. 
We contemplate him with mingled feelings, as we contem- 
plate a drunken soldier. He has become in literature 
what Nietzsche’s “Uebermensch would be in actual life. 
He has become a “ bounder” of genius. 

It is all plainly seen in his new book. One can almost 
divide off the scenes according as they are written by vul- 
garity or by genius, and in one or two scenes the two are 
inextricably mixed. The soul of the “bounder” is 
written large over “The Bonds of Discipline,” “ A Sahib’s 
War,” “The Comprehension of Private Copper,” and 
“Steam Tactics.” The genius is seen best in “ Wireless,” 
though, after all, it is but a faint echo of “ The Greatest 
Story in the World.” But there is genius also in “ The 
Captive,” in “They,” and in “Mrs. Bathurst.” The last 
comes very near the real thing, and would have reached 
it if only Mr. Kipling had been content to take a little 
more trouble and think his meaning clear. But in both 
that scene and “ They” the real point of the story is left 
doubtful, and at the end there remains an irritating ques- 
tion-mark in our minds. The elusive style is all very well, 
but when we cannot help feeling that the heart of the 
matter has eluded the author as well as his readers, it is 
only an annoyance. 

His obscurity is growing upon Mr. Kipling, like his 
other bad qualities. It is not merely an obscurity of 
phrase. He is, of course, tormented by the journalistic 
trick of noting down strange and technical phrases and 
flinging them into his “copy” in the hope of gaining 
“atmosphere” and “local colour.” In the piece of 
dilettante army reform which he calls “The Army of a 
Dream” he himself says to one of the speakers, “ Would 
someone mind explaining to me the meaning of every other 
word you have used ?” How we sympathise with that 
demand as we struggle gasping through such things as 

‘ The Bonds of Discipline”! But far worse than obscurity 
of phrase is obscurity of intention, and in most 
of the poems and much of the prose of this 
volume the intention is obscure. Long ago I re- 
member a thing of Mr. Kipling’s about the Houses of the 
Zodiac in an illustrated paper. Perhaps that was the begin- 
ning of the allegorical monstrosities which have now de- 
veloped into such pieces of confused inanity as “ Below the 
Mill Dam,” “ Our Fathers Also,” and most of the poems in 
this book. An allegory that is neither beautiful in itself 
nor capable of interpretation, except perhaps by the author, 
can only be described as confused inanity, and though, in 
all politeness, one must suppose the author had a meaning 
of some sort, one is really never quite sure that he had. 
It is so easy to confound mystification with depth and 
scriptural language with grandeur, and in his relaxing posi- 
tion of fame and success Mr. Kipling is tempted to follow 
the easy way. He thinks the British public will take any- 
thing. Well, if they will take such stuff as “ Below the 
Mill Dam” or “ The Return of the Children” he is right. 
They will take anything. 

But after all, though fumbling obscurity is bad, 
vulgarity of soul is worse. In this volume we have it in 
almost every kind—every kind, I think, but one, which 
we may call the recessional kind. In speaking of our 
race and its destinies Mr. Kipling is bad when he is 
imperial, worse when he is scriptural, and worst of all 
when he is recessional. Has any piece of literature, 
including the National Anthem, done more to foster 
national hypocrisy than those Recessional verses ? Cer- 
tainly I have never seen hypocrisy in so vulgar a form as 
when the clergy and their choristers extolled the sacri- 
fice of “an humble and a contrite heart” on Peace Day 
in the great square at Pretoria. But this kind of 
vulgarity I think we are spared in the present book, 
though it may be hidden in some of the incomprehensible 
allegories. 





And yet, when the worst is said, we are speaking of 
the man who wrote “ The Road to Mandalay” and “ ‘The 
Man Who Would be King,” and “ Without Benefit of 
Clergy,” and so many other gleaming stories—the man who 
here, in ‘The Captive,” can describe the latter end of the 
war as no one else has described it, and in “ Their Lawful 
Occasions” can tell of life on board a destroyer as no one 
else has told it. We are speaking of a man of genius, and 
that is the queer part of it all. 

Henry W. NEVINSON. 





FAVOURITES IN FICTION. 

THE BRETHREN. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Cassell and 
Co. 1904. 6s. 

THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Longmans and Co. 1904. 6s. 


THe Truants. By A. E. W. Mason. London: Smith end 
Elder. 1904. 6s. 


London: 


POPULAR authors! always are they with us: these masters 
in the art of cheering us with fancy worlds wherein heroes 
and heroines walk a perilous earth safe to love's wily end, 
while villains huge, black-bearded, fierce, or villains 
keen, cool-eyed, and debonair, are snapped up in the 
traps their hands prepared. As Mr. Rider Haggard says, 
“Imagination has few finer qualities, and none, perhaps, 
more helpful to our hearts, than those which enable us 
for an hour to dream that men and women, their fortune 
and their fate, are as we would fashion them.” “ May- 
hap,” says our author in his Dedication, “that princess 
and heroine might have failed in the hour of her trial 
leaving false Lozelle a victor. . . . Still, 
let us hold otherwise, though we grow grey, and know 
the world for what it is.” This confession of artistic 
faith moves us, as no doubt it will all our readers, to 
renew the blessed hours of boyhood in Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s company. We surrender our heads, and we have 
our reward in the accelerated rush of blood to our hearts 
when we read of the devilishly simple plots devised by 
the captains of Salah-ed-din to snatch his niece, the fair 
Rosamund, from Steeple Hall, on the Essex coast, and 
bear her away to Syria. In spite of the valour of the 
bold-fronted, blue-eyed warrior Wulf and the broad- 
chested hero Godwin, both of whom are in love with the 
ivory-skinned, dark-eyed, imperial maiden, and in spite of 
the great feat of arms of the terrible old lion-heart, Sir 
Andrew D’Arcy, who holds the Saracens at bay in his house 
while all his kinsmen and retainers have succumbed to the 
effects of drugged Cyprus wine, Rosamund is carried off 
in a galley to the Holy Land, and naturally Wulf and God- 
win take ship and follow. Mr. Rider Haggard’s prodi- 
gality of invention shows itself not only in the fights and 
forays he prepares for us with a straightforwardness of 
intention that blunts all shafts of criticism, but in the high 
moral standards attained by his Crusaders. The novel 
will more than satisfy the audience at which Mr. Rider 
Haggard is aiming. 
The Abbess of Viaye is the sixteenth and latest of the 
romances that have made Mr. Stanley Weyman’s name a 
household word in English family life, and it is marvellous 
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to see how deftly his light, experienced hand gathers 
together and mixes the ingredients for the baking of the 
favourite romantic cake, following the clever recipes for 
which he is so famous. The cake is crisp and “ short” in 
the eating, full of flavour, and not too sugary—alike sus- 
taining and toothsome. In fact, of the practitioners of the 
school of the modern “novel of adventure” Mr. Stanley 
Weyman is easily first. Heir, in his turn, to all the tradi- 
tions of romance-writing which Stevenson with his highly 
original temperament and style revived, and turned into a 
fashionable movement sixteen years ago, Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man, perhaps because his work shows no deep or delicate 
originality of temperament, sets an admirable standard pat- 
tern for the general mode—a pattern for the concep- 
situations which 


tion and handling of romantic — 
hundreds of our modern novelists in their turn have 
pounced on and imitated. Mr. Stanley Weyman's 


literary method in effect supplies the smaller literary 
craftsmen hunting for romantic periods and properties: and 
foreign atmospheres, with safe “ standardised ” designs, 
warranted not to be too original in tone or temper to 
please public taste. They are all writing about Gentlemen 
of France, or Monseigneur’s Garter, or The Cardinal's 
Sword, the minor romanticists of England and America to- 
day, and if the fervour of their imagination is a little trying, 
well, Mr. Stanley Weyman, and Stevenson, and Dumas 
ought to stand sponsors for the purity of their disciples 
intentions. To single out Mr. Stanley Weyman’s particu- 
lar figure from the great crowd that has gathered so 
flatteringly around him, is to say, however, that Mr. 
Weyman is a master of the difficult art of introducing a 
story effectively and of developing it with the supple, 
strong fingers of an_accomplished prestigiator. No one 
else in his school can equal him, or can approach him, 
in the matter of manipulating his story with such brilliant 
turns and twists and of adding such daring strokes of 
ingenious incident as to hold the reader in a state of 
pleasing and servile suspense. In all that pertains to the 
manceuvring of the plot, the artistic disposal of the pieces 
on the beard, and the balancing of the issues, Mr. W eyman 
is clever, ingenious, talented beyond words. In his 
power of visualising for us brilliant little scenes and of 
breaking them into fresh scenes by the shock of movement 
he is also a very accomplished craftsman, and so, far ahead 
of his many disciples. In short, Mr. Weyman knows 
exactly what he wants to do and he does it 
well, and to read him is to have the pleasure 
of watching a skilled chess player who has both re- 
source and daring. One must, however, pay for everything, 
and in the midst of all this brilliant and daring manceuvre- 
ing of the pieces on the board, while we are repeating to 
ourselves “Mr. Weyman does it very well; he does this 
sort of thing admirably” (p. 178), the question keeps 
pressing for an answer: “ But where, after all, does this 
sort of thing rank ?” (p. 182). Not once or twice, but 
many scores of times—in fact almost always when a 
dramatic crisis is at hand—Mr. Weyman’s hand is seen 
behind his characters, now pushing them on into slightly 
improbable actions, now holding them back, and managing 
them, even spiriting them away if necessary to serve his 
story’s purpose. For an example of our author’s readiness 
to sacrifice the artistic verities of character on the high 
exacting altar of the plot, let us cite the situation described 
on pages 105-114. The little Countess of Rochechouart’s 
escort is attacked by the Captain of Vlaye’s men, rescued 
by M. des Ageaux’s followers, and brought for shelter to 
the Chateau of Villeneuve. The rescuers ride off without 
waiting for an instant! “ Why ?” asks the old, helpless 
Vicomte, the master of the house. “TI do not know, sir,” 
answers his daughter Bonne. No, and nobody else knows 
why either, except it be for the stage reason that Mr. Wey- 
man is arranging a clear field on which his hero, M. des 
Ageaux (who is, of course, already in the chateau in dis- 
guise), can prove his resource in defending the helpless 
women. The Captain of Vlaye arrives next day, and 
quickly ferrets out the Countess, whom he is bent on get- 
ting possession of and marrying by force. She is there in 


the hayfield at his mercy, but the modest Bonne suddenly 
pushes forward to our astonishment, and, putting her arm 
round the Countess’s waist, chattering the while, succeeds 
in getting her to the chateau before the irritated captain 
can make up his mind to seize her ! It is all very effective 
of course, but it destroys the psychological groundwork of 
both the characters in question. The Captain of Vlaye 
then brutally announces his intention to the Vicomte of 
placing the Countess in a position of greater safety : 


“Yet the Vicomte lived—lived, it is true, with twitching 
lips and shaking hands—but lived, and, after a few seconds 
of moody silence, stooped to parry the blew which he could 
not return. 


“*To-morrow—if you will wait until to-morrow,’ he 


muttered, ‘ she may be better prepared to—take the journey,’ 

“© To-morrow?’ 

“Yes, if you will give us till to-morrow,’ reluctantly, ‘ we 
may persuade her.’ 

“M. de Viaye’s answer was as unexpected as it was 
decisive. ‘Be it so!’ he said. ‘She shall have till to- 
morrow.’ He spoke more graciously, more courteously, 
than he had yet spoken. ‘I have been—it is possible that 
in my anxiety for her safety, M. le Vicomte, I have been 
hasty. Once a soldier, always a soldier! Forgive me, 
and you, mademoiselle, the same; and I, on my side, will 
say to-morrow. There, I am not unreasonable,’ with a 
poor attempt at joviality. ‘Only I must leave with you ten 
or a dozen troopers for her safe keeping,’ ” etc. (p. 113.) 


And the accommodating Captain of Vlaye rides 
away! with, of course, his scheme ready planned—that 
his men should grow unruly, “pass out of hand, 
burst all bounds, cast aside respect, seize the 
young Countess, and bear her off. At the ford, 
or where you will, Vlaye would encounter them, 
rescue her, and while he gained a hold on her gratitude, 
would effect that which he had shrunk from doing openly.” 
Well, well! it is all very highly ingenious this coup de 
théatre ; but, with all respect to Mr. Weyman, the situation 
is a perfectly artificial one, false both to art and to life. 
Who ever heard of a leader in unsettled days, when his 
whole district is ablaze with insurrection, gaining credit 
by his men’s flat mutiny ! It is a situation for Sir Charles 
Wyndham and the stalls, pit, and gallery. The reader 
knows at once the real reason whv the Captain of Vlaye 
rides away: he knows that something new will turn up, and 
that M. des Ageaux, the hero, will arrive again in the nick 
of time. And M. des Ageaux does, in fact, arrive. 

The continual slight violation of probability and the 
constant manipulation of character is the price Mr. 
Weyman and his school have to pay for a highly ingenious 
and extremely clever plot. Is the result worth it? That 
depends on the quality of the reader's esthetic taste. We 
will, however, give one simple reason why we judge Mr. 
Weyman pays too high a price, artistically, for his popu- 
lar success, and the reason is that it is impossible to read 
The Abbess of Viaye twice. A true piece of art that 
reproduces something of the mysterious strength of life 
can always be returned to with pleasure, because it 
suggests to us the inexhaustible essence of the nature 
working within and around us, and preserves this repre- 
sentation of life in terms of beauty. But to re-read The 
Aovess of Viaye is to expose the cleverness of the arrange- 
ments of the ropes and pulleys and wheels by which the 
plot is worked. There is no mystery left; nothing of the 
mystery of life is suggested in all Mr. Weyman’s clever 
pages. One passage there is, however, which is far 
superior to all the others, and -that is to be found in the 
description of the killing of Ampoule by Joyeuse. And 
the brilliancy of this description atones for the panto- 
mime of some of the last chapters, such as the chapter 
entitled “ The Bride’s Dot.” 

Why is it that in Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s entertainingly 
serious novel, The Truants, one’s sympathies are on the 
side of the dangerous, unscrupulous seducer, Callon, the 
man who “rides one woman’s horses, drives another 
woman’s phzton, is always on hand to take a third to a 
theatre, or to make up a luncheon party with a fourth, and 
borrow money from a fifth ?” And why do we sympathise 
so little with the unresting efforts of the good Mr. Mudge 
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THE LETTERS OF 
FAMOUS MUSICIANS. 


ges exists a general and well-founded feeling—a sort 

of latent understanding, as it were—that in matters 
pertaining to any of the arts, literature, painting, sculpture, 
music, &c.,the standard of merit should be measured by the 
unanimity or otherwise of expert opinion. In the case of 
music, the leading feature of recent years has been the intro- 
duction of piano-players, of which the most popular is the 
Pianola. Even among the general public a certain prejudice 
has existed and always will exist against the purely mecha- 
nical in music, and it is natural that this feeling should be 
intensified among professional musicians. No one appre- 
ciated this fact more than ourselves, the manufacturers of 
the Pianola, and, recognising it, every effort was exerted to 
make the Pianola of the highest possible artistic excellence, 
so that, by its aid, one would be enabled not only to play 
intelligently, but be prevented from playing in such a way 
as to create a wrong impression in the mind of the auditor. 
So much having been accomplished, it was possible for us 
to approach even the most exacting musicians, men whose 
names are household words, and to ask their opinions of the 
Pianola. 


Since the invention of the Metrostyle Pianola, which 
provides the interpretations of many of the greatest contem- 
—— pianists and composers for anyone to reproduce, any 

ingering doubt regarding the artistic value of a Pianola 
performance has been removed entirely. Within the past 
three months, many famous musicians who had not 
previously seen the Pianola in use, have now investigated 
it, and, without a single exception, they have pronounced 
the Metrostyle Pianola of the greatest importance to music. 
It is a matter of importance to anyone who is interested in 
music to know what the authorities of the musical world 
have to say about this new idea in pianoforte playing. 
Accordingly, we print a few of the letters received recently. 
It will be seen that not only do they accept the piano-player 
idea as a sound one, but give as their unhesitating opinion 
that the Pianola is the best of all such devices, and that no 
piano-player is complete without the Metrostyle: 


I gladly acknowledge to you my great admiration for your 
Metrostyle Pianola. That through it the interpretation of an 
artist is reproduced as though he himself sat at the instrument 
would appear to me to be really incredulous had I not heard it 
myself. The thought seems even yet like a fairy tale. 


DR. RICHARD STRAUSS. 





I consider your Pianola with the Metrostyle an invention or 
the greatest importance to musical art. My first impression upon 
hearing an instrument of this kind was that it would be harmful 
and misleading, but the Metrostyle Pianola has completely 
changed my opinion, for not only does it play the notes correctly 
but with the Metrostyle interpretation is given which is equal to 
that of an artist. Your success is assured. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


Ihave heard the Metrostyle Pianola and consider it most 
admirable and interesting. Before hearing the Metrostyle I had 
thought that all such instruments were only machines, but it is 
indeed surprising what can be done with the Metrostyle in repro- 
ducing musical works in the way of giving the intention of the 
composer. It is excellent. 

a EDWARD GRIEG. 

The Metrostyle Pianola which I have just heard has filled 
me with admiration and wonder. Although I have heard instru- 
ments that play the piano before, 1 had no idea that it was 
possible to play with the taste and expression of an artist; and 
the Metrostyle, it seems to me, is almost as valuable as the instru- 
ment itself. Your success with the Metrostyle Pianola should be 
very great. 


E. HUMPERDINCK. 


The Metrostyle Pianola marks an epoch in the history of 
music. In effect it not only permits everyone, musician or not, to 
play the most difficult and intricate composition; but what is 
moré marvellous, it reproduces the personal interpretations of the 
most celebrated pianists. 

This instrument stands in a class by itself, and possesses in 
the highest degree the musical and artistic qualities which until 
the present were found only in the virtuoso, 





As an accompanist it astonishes one not only by the delicacy 
of the effects produced, but also by the manner in which it 
responds to the will and individuality of the player. 


MATHILDE MARCHESI, 





I have often been asked to express my opinion of the various 
piano-playing devices, but have refrained hitherto because, apart 
from their achievements ‘in technique, I did not consider them to 
possess any real artistic value. 

When I heard the Pianola, however, I was immediately 
convinced that it was an instrument which, in addition to its 
mechanical perfection, would give great scope to one’s musical 
temperament, and permit one to play with expression and perfect 
artistic taste. 

A minute examination of the qualities of this marvellous 
instrument has convinced me that the Pianola is unique of its 
kind, and deserves the high place which has been assigned to it 
by the most eminent composers and pianists of the day. 


C. CHAMINADE, 





In the presence of the undersigned and a great number of 
teachers and scholars of the Royal Academy, Mr. Muetter yester- 
day conducted in one of the large rooms of the institution, a 
demonstration of the Metrostyle Pianola. Among the works 
given, two compositions, namely, the variations of Pachulski, and 
the variations of Rosenthal, both compositions for the virtuoso of 
the most extreme difficulty and brilliant effect, were produced. 
It is astonishing how much freedom of movement can be shown, 
both as regards dynamic and rhythmic effects by a skilful 
handling. So far as the limits allow, if indeed any exist, the 
abilities of this device as compared with the living personal 
rendition of an artist have reached the highest result obtainable. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM. 

ERNST RUDORFF. 
Professor and President of the Department for Piano and 
Organ in the Royal Academy for Music in Berlin. 


[This letter is of special significance. It records the impression 
created by a Pianola demonstration given at the Konigliche 
Akademische Hochschner fur Music in Berlin, perhaps the 
most famous musical conservatoire in the world.] 


—_—_—— 


When I first heard the Pianola it was difficult to believe that 
it was not an artist performing, for the difference between its 
playing and that of other self-playing devices is so great as to be 
startling. 

I sincerely congratulate you, and hope everyone interested 
in good music will hear the Pianola. 
eS HANS RICHTER, 

After hearing the Metrostyle Pianola I gladly acknowledge 
that this instrument in its artistic perfection has completely 
surprised me. If one closes one’s eyes one receives the impres- 
sion of hearing the expressive playing of a virtuoso. With correct 
handling, a most effectual and correct rendering is possible. It 
has given me the greatest pleasure to become acquainted with 
your invention. 

FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


Apart from its unique achievement in allowing one to play 
pieces at the tempo of the composer, or whoever has marked the 
music rolls, the point about the Metrostyle Pianola that struck me 
most was the fact that the intervention of the Pianola between 
the performer and the piano did not impair the control over the 
actual sound production. In truth, it rather simplified the matter, 
since difficulties of technique being eliminated, the tendency was 
to devote one’s attention solely to the emotional side. 


pe A. C. MACKENZIE. 

I heard your Pianola to-day for the first time, and I am 
intensely interested and astonished at its marvellous performances. 
It is musical and artistic, and when used in connection with the 
Metrostyle, simply stands alone, and cannot be classed with any 
other instrument played by auto means. 

Wishing you well-merited success, 


HENRY J. WOOD. 





You are requested to call and see the Metrostyle Pianola. 


Full particulars will be sent to anyone who writes for 
Catalogue A B. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE CoO., 
JEolian Halil, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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and the beautiful and gentle heroine, Pamela Mardale, to 
keep the flighty and indifferent Millie Stretton safe from 
Callon’s seductive wiles, till her manly and stupid husband, 
Tony, comes back to her with the fortune he has gone over- 
seas to seek ? Mr. Mason does not mean us to sympathise 
with Callon, but, in fact, we do; and when Tony Stretton, 
after having done great feats in Algeria as one of the 
Foreign Legion, returns post haste to Europe, and finds 
his flighty wife sitting at supper in a daintily-furnished 
room in a “ lonely restaurant” hard by Monte Carlo, w2 
are distinctly disappointed that Callon gets the worst of 
the dramatic encounter, and that the erring Millie, saved 
just in time, should go straight back to Tony again, an, 
ten pages later, whisper, “I am forgiven, then ?” Why, 
therefore, do we sympathise with Calton aud wish Tony 
at the devil ? It must be, we think, simply for the reason 
that the author’s valuations keep step too well with worldly 
conventions and social prudence for the reader to believe 
that Millie was mot after all better suited to Callon’s lax 
practices than to her husband’s single -minded fidelity. 


We do not, in fact, feel that the virtuous 
after life of the contrite Millie could be worth 
anything in particular, and we secretly wish that 
the stupid and manly Tony had wived afresh in 
the course of his adventurous travels. We frankly 


dislike Mr. Mudge and his habits of social philanthropy, 
and deem it would be only poetic justice if Tony had lost 
his wife in qualifying as a hero. There is one capital 
character sketch in the book, Mr. Chase, a dilettante curate 
who is only able to support the stress of the higher life 
in an East-End settlement by the immoderate use of 
strange liqueurs and by the opium habit; so we cordially 
invite Mr. Mason to resuscitate him and paint his por- 
trait, full length, in his next novel. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

THACKERAY when in America in 1852 made the acquaint- 
ance of a Mr. Baxter of New York and soon fell into a 
close friendship with the Baxter family, with whom he 
corresponded constantly for some years. His letters have 
now been published for the first time. (Z'hackeray’s 
Letters to an American Family. With introduction by 
Lucy W. Baxter. Smith and Elder. 6s. net.) Thacke- 
ray’s style was so natural to him that it is almost the same 
in his letters as in his books. He scarcely ever wrote 
anything that was not worth reading for the expression 
alone. These letters, though mostly about trifles, are the 
expression of a beautiful character, and therefore delight- 
ful. They are illustrated with many of the writer’s artless 
drawings. In AZy Recollections (Isbister and Co., 16s.) the 
Princess Catherine Radziwill tells the story of a curious 
life, bringing it to an end, however, before its most un- 
pleasant experience. The book is mostly filled with 
recollections of the Prussian and Russian Courts. There 
is a chapter at the end on Cecil Rhodes which is more 
criticism than praise. “Had Mr. Rhodes possessed faith 
he could have conquered the world. As it was, he only 
terrified it.” Retrospects, by William Knight, Professor of 
Philosophy at St. Andrews University (Smith, Elder, gs. 
net), contain the recollections of a very different kind of 
life. Professor Knight has known many eminent men, as, 
for instance, Carlyle, Maurice, Tennyson, Browning, M. 
Arnold, Gladstone, and Shorthouse. His recollections of 
each are given in separate chapters. They consist 
mainly of conversations. Many letters are included. 
In The Poet's Diary, edited by Lamia (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.), the Poet Laureate continues to write prose of a 
familiar kind interspersed with verses. The “ Diary ” form 
fetters his fancy very little, and he discourses about things 
in general much as usual, though less than usual about 
gardens, perhaps because the Diary was composed in 
Italy. . The poet talks about other poets a good deal. 
He is inclined to envy Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 


Spenser because so little is known of them. Mr. 
E. D. Morel, who has written a good deal about Bel- 
gian misrule in Africa, in King Leopold’s Rule in Africa 
(Heinemann, 15s. net) gives a full account of the Congo 
State, its history and its methods of administration. He 
appeals to the Powers to put an end to the pre- 
sent state of affairs, and he lays great stress 
upon the personal responsibility of King Leopold. The 
Mystic Mid Region, by Arthur J. Burdick (Putnam’s, 
gs. net), is an interesting account of the great American 
Desert, a lifeless, waterless, district west of the Mississipi 
only lately pierced by the railway, about which there are 
many strange legends and in which many emigrants and 
travellers have died of hunger and thirst. The book is 
illustrated with excellent photographs of the desert and 
of the fantastic cacti and other plants that grow in it. 
Rome and Its Story, by Lina Duff Gordon and St. 
Clair Baddeley (21s. net), is one of a sumptuous series of 
such histories now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Dent. It contains fifty coloured illustrations from water 
colours by Mr. Aubrey Waterfield, which are wonderfully 
reproduced, though such reproductions are not so well 
suited to illustrate a history as photographs would be. 
No attempt is made to write a consecutive history of 
Ancient Rome, for this has been done often enough ; but 
Mr. Baddeley has written an account of the traditions 
and monuments of Classical Rome. The account of Rome 
in the Christian 


Early and Middle Ages is _par- 
ticularly full because not much is known of the 
subject. The Renaissance is dealt with more shortly. 


The Republican Party, by Francis Curtis (Putnam’s, 
25s. net), is a history in two volumes of that party during 
its fifty years’ existence and a record of its leaders and 
measures. The history of the Republican Party, says 
President Roosevelt, in a “foreword,” is of importance 
to every man who seeks in practical fashion actually to 
apply the principles of practical righteousness. Some 
of the transactions related in the book do not seem to be 
very conspicuous examples of the application of those 
principles; but the author writes as one for whom the 
Republican Party can do no wrong. 





OXFORD PORTRAITS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF A LOAN COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS 
EXHIBITED AT OxFoRD, APRIL AND May, 1904. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 6s. 

Tuts work, at a very moderate price, provides a delightful 
remembrance of a most interesting exhibition, containing, 
as it does, besides the catalogue, about forty excellent re- 
productions of the most remarkable pictures in it. Among 
them is no great masterpiece. The Holbein Portrait o: 
William Warham was perhaps the finest picture in the 
exhibition ; but many of the pictures are interesting because 
they are obviously faithful likenesses of distinguished or 
obscure persons. The Northern portrait-painters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were at least humble and 
honest. If they were not masters enough to make a fine pic- 
ture, they had sufficient certainty of hand to make an exact 
map of a face, and they were content to do this without 
parade or affectation of a mastery they did not possess. 
Antonio Moro was not a magician, like Titian, but he put 
his powers to their best possible use, and his picture of Sir 
Henry Lee interests us more than if it were a display of 
irrelevant virtuosity. Nearly all the portraits illustrated in 
this catalogue have the same merits and, as many of them 
are of famous people, they have the interest of a sincere 
diary or a faithful biography. They are documents which 
we feel we can trust. They may not charm, but they will 
not mislead. They do not offer us style when what we 
want is fact. They do not tell us more about the 
ambitions of the artist than about the appearance of his 
sitter; yet, strangely enough, with all their absence of 
pictorial pretence, they are most of them better pictures 
than the general run of Academy portraits; for honesty, 
even in art, is the best policy. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 


An Examination of Trade Preferences. By Epwin S. Montacu, Liberal 
Candidate for the Chesterton Parliamentary Division of Cambridge; and 
Bron Hersert, Liberal Candidate for the South Huntingdon Parlia- 
mentary Division, and Special Correspondent of Zhe Times in South 
Africa, 1899-1900. With otvahes by the Rr. Hon. THE Ear or Rosesery, 
K.G. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 38, 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE: “* Likely to exercise a profound influence on the 
fiscal agitation in this country. 


PROTECTION IN FRANCE, 


By H. O. Merepirn, King's Coll., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s, 6d. 
net. One of a series of handy volumes, under the Editorship of Witt1am 
Harsutt Dawson, dealing with the practical operation of Protection in 
some of the leading industrial countries. Volumes dealing with Protection 
in: (1) Germany; (2) CANADA AND AUSTRALASIA ; and (3) Tue Unrrep 
States have already been published, price 38. 6d. net each. [/n the Press. 


THE DANISH POOR RELIEF 
SYSTEM. 


An Example for England. By Epirn Setters. Crown 8vo. 28. net. This 
volume in an account of the Poor Relief System as practised in Denmark, 
and though not an ideal one, it is sometimes considered a model ot its kind. 
The Danish Poor Relief System is a combination of expedients skilfully 
devised for securing to the destitute the treatment they individually merit. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
POOR LAW. 


A Reissue of a Standard Work at*one-third of original price. 3 vols 
Demy 8vo. 158. net. Vols. I. and II., a.p. 924-1853. By Sir deonss 
Nicuo ts, K.C.B. 940 pp., 10s. 6d. net. Vol. IIL, 1834-1898. By Tuomas 
Mackay. 630 pp., 78. 6d. net. 


A CORNER IN GOLD. 


AND OUR MONEY LAWS, The author of this volume wishes his name 
withheld. The chapter headings are: Money and a Corner in Gold—A 
Corner in Gold—Money—The Value of Gold—The Bank Charter Act—The 
Working of the Law—A Suggested Remedy; and an Appendix is added 
containing a Reprint of the Speeches of Sir Robert Peel, Bart,, in the 
House of Commons, May 6th ‘and 2oth, 1844, on the renewal of the Bank 
Charter, and the state of the Law respecting Currency and Banking. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


|SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUS: 
TRATING MEDIAEVAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY. 


By Emit Reicu, Doctor Juris, author of “ Foundations of Modern History,” 
**Success among Nations,” &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Dr. Reich has been 
engaged for many years on a work on General History, in which he essays 
to group and to account for the general or leading facts of European His- 
tory in Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and Modern Times. The “ Select 
Documents” embody most of these original historical documents which 
form the basis of the author's > history with regard to the Middle 
Ages and Modern Times. * Select Documents” form a volume of 
about 750 pages, and, together with the author's historical atlases, consti- 
tute a tull reference apparatus of General History. Each Document is pre- 
ceded by a short Introduction and a full Bibliography. (Jn the Press. 


MACHINE DRAWING. 


For Students preparing for the Science Examinations in Technical Insti- 
tutes and Evening Schools. By Ar. P. Hict, Associate Member of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers; Associate in Engineering, University 
College, Sheffield ; Lecturer on Machine Design and Applied Mechanics, 
Central Higher Evening Schools, Sheffield. Demy gto. 2s. 6d. net. 


PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION. 


A History oF THE THEORIES OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN 
ENGLIsH PotiticaL ECONOMY FROM 1776-1848. By Epwin Cannan, M.A., 
LL.D. Appointed Teacher of Economic Theory in the University of 
London, Demy 8vo. Cloth. 436 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


aTHE TARIFF QUESTION. 


Messrs. P. S. KING & SON will be pleased to send particulars of their 
publications dealing with the Tariff Question to any inquirers, 


P. 8. KING & SON, Orchard House, Westminster, 
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THE EXTRA VOLUME OF 


HASTINGS’ BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Containing Articles, Indexes to the Complete Work, and 4 
large Maps. Cloth, 28s. ; half-morocco, from 34s. 

Dr. CiirrorpD in The Daily Chronicle, says: “The Extra V clume completes 
and crowns the whole. It is a monument of i industry, and a triumph of learning 
and skill, The editing is masterly to the last degree, and the articles models of 
wide knowledge, critical acumen, and finished workmanship. 


Just Published.—Handsome Art Binding, "Bs, 6d. net. 


BY NILE AND EUPHRATES. A 
z 

Record of Discovery and Adventure. By H. VALENTINE GEERE, 
This book is of interest to everyone who has a taste foe Eg Egyptology and 
Assyriology, and to those who have travelled in the East. eere was the 
only Englishman who served on the American Excavations ae Dr. Hilprecht. 
He also assisted Prof. Flinders Petrie, and Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt in their 
work in Egypt. The volumeis fully illustrated by Original Photographs and Plans. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERA- 
RE OF THEISM. Edited, with Intreductory and 
Gacleeeeny Notes, by Prof. A. CALpEcoTT, D.D., King’s 
College, London; and Dr. H. R. MACKINTOSH, Professor of 
Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 

7s. 6d. net. 


Prof. A. E. Garvir, says: “‘ To all students of theology this volume may be 
commended as indispensable.” 


PROF. A, B. DAVIDSON’S ‘‘ THEO- 
LOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.” Post 8vo, 12s. 


‘* Contains the essence and strength of the whole work of one whom the best 
judges have pronounced to be a leader in Old Testament learning.” —~ The Bookman, 


tt 
PROF, B. DAVIDSON’S “OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHECY.” 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 
‘* This must long remain the standard work on Old Testament prophecy.”— 
Prof. Ty Dops. 
REV. FRANK BALLARD’S “THE 
MIRACLES OF UNBELIEF.” Popular Edition now ready. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“No book has hit the rationalist so hard. Its very title is a tors for Christ.” 
pository Times. 
THE SACRAMENTS IN TH E NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. J. C. LAMBERT, B.D. 8vo, tes. 6d. 
‘“* A welcome guide through the mazes of modern discussion. V ery fine histori- 
cal studies ; they will have to be kept in view by future mer ~* — 


pository Times. 

NEW MAP OF PALESTINE. Topo- 
graphical, Physical, and Biblical. Compiled from the latest 
Surveys and Researches, including the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, showing all identified Biblical Sites, 
together with Modern Place-Names. By J. G. BARTHOLO- 
MEW, F.R.G.S., and Prof.G, A. SmitH, LL.D, With Complete 
Index. Prices: on cloth, and in cloth case with Index, 
10s. 6d. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, with Index, 15s. 


BIBLE STUDIES. Contributions, chiefly 
from Papyriand Inscriptions, to the History of the Language, 
Literature, and Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive 
Christianity. By Dr. G. A. DEISSMANN, Heidelberg. 
Authorised Translation, incorporating Dr. Deissman’s most 
recent Changes and Additions. 8vo, 9s. 


EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by 
Prof. H. V. HiLpREcHT. Large 8vo, I2s. 6d. net. 

A work of special importance. The volume contains over joo pages, and is 
enriched by over 200 Plates and 4 Maps specially drawn for this work. 
** Will be welcomed by all students of human origins ; for the account which he 


gives of the systematic exploration for the first time reveals to us the astonishing 
discoveries that have been made."— Zhe 7imes, 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH~MAKERS, 
Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON. 18 vols, now ready, 3s. each. 
Including Cranmer, Wesley, Luther, Plato, Euclid, Hegel, 
Hume, Rousseau, Savonarola, &c. Detailed list free. 

The Atheneum, says : ** This is an excellent series of biographical studies.” 


THE NCIENT CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. From the Accession of Trajan to the Fourth 


General Council (A.D. 98—451). By Principal R. Rarny, 
D.D., Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD IN 
CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND LIFE. By J. Scott Lincetrt, 
M.A., Warden of Bermondsey Settlement. 8vo. 8s. net. 

‘ A valuable contribution to the study of a very great doctrine.”—Guardian. 


THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM, 
As Viewed by Christ Himself, and in the Light of Evolution. 
By the Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of “ The Spirit and the 
Incarnation.” 8vo, 9s. 


“* Worthy to stand beside his former treatise. Taking both together, they form 
a magnificent contribution to the theological literature of the age. 


—Prof, Iveracn, in The Expository Times. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TEST- 
AMENT. Being the Literature of the New Testament, 
arranged in the order of its Literary Growth and according 
to the Dates of the Documents. A New Translation. Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, and an 
Appendix, by JAMEs Morratt, D.D. Second Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


** The most important work on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared 
jn this country for a long time.”"—British Weekly. 


Detailed Catalogue post free on application. 
EpinsurGu: 38, GeorGe STREET. 
Lonpon: Simpxin, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Lrp, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


THE week began sensationally enough for the Money 
market with an issue of Treasury bills—merely a renewal of 
an already existing line—for which there was so little de- 
mand that the rate at which they were allotted was con- 
siderably above the market quotation for paper of similar 
currency. The announcement of this result caused general 
astonishment, gave a sharp upward twist to the discount 
market, and knocked a substantial fraction off the price 
of Consols. It was caused, to a great extent, by the 
absence, on this occasion, of foreign buyers, for the readi- 
ness with which continental financiers have taken up 
British Treasury bills during the last year or two has been 
a highly important assistance to the London Money market, 
enabling it to support, with apparent ease, the weight 
of an unwieldy load of unfunded debt. There are now 
over £30,000,000 Treasury bills outstanding, as compared 
with an average of seven or eight millions in the old days 
before the war, and the readiness of foreigners to hold 
them has been of the greatest possible advantage to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and to the British taxpayer. 
But now this prop is gone, and Lombard Street, left to its 
own resources, could only find the money on terms which 
left it surprised at its own poverty. The shyness of the 
foreigner had a twofold basis. In the first place, rates 
have been allowed to fall away so fast here that there 
was no longer the same temptation to continental money- 
lenders to use their funds here; and, in the second, money 
is becoming scarcer in the foreign centres, and so can more 
easily find profitable channels of employment at home. 





This hardening of the foreign Money markets, to 
which I have called attention before as a possibility to be 
reckoned with, upsets the calculations of those who had 
reckoned on a continuance of cheap money and, conse- 
quently, booming stock markets. As far as the conti- 
nent is concemed, it has been somewhat mysterious in 
origin, and is apparently connected with the obscure opera- 
tions of Russian finance. The position in New York is 
more easily explicable. The United States are rejoicing 
in a splendid cotton crop, and last year’s shortage makes 
England and the continent more than usually eager to buy 
all the cotton that the Americans are prepared to ship. 
And while the eastern hemisphere is thus eager for cotton 
the western is equally clamorous for money, for New 
York has now decided that good times are coming, that 
trade is going to hum, and that the days of depression are 
over; consequently, the Wall Street market, which prides 
itself on anticipating events in plenty of time, has for 
some months past been engaged in booming all kinds of 
American securities, and shows little or no sign of desisting 
from this fascinating and profitable occupation. To 
finance this ever-widening gamble the sinews of war 
are becoming every week more necessary, and, as abound- 
ing crops give the United States an irresistible power over 
European Money markets, there is little doubt that when 
this necessity grows more urgent Europe will have to find 
the needful. 


The continental centres are, in fact, already showing 
signs of a desire to protect their own resources. The finan- 
cial world was startled last Tuesday by the quite unex- 
pected announcement that the Imperial Bank of Germany 
had raised its official rate from 4 to 5 percent. The news 
came like a bombshell, and seriously upset, for a time, the 
nerves of both Lombard Street and the Stock Exchange. 
There was nothing in the position, as it appeared to outside 
observers, that warranted such a movement ; it is true that 
the note circulation of the Reichsbank has expanded to a 
very high level, but the latest return that it has published 
showed some curtailment in this liability and in other 
respects an improvement in the bank’s position; more- 
over, the market rate of discount in Berlin had eased off a 
little, and altogether it seemed that the condition of Ger- 
man finance was slowly returning to normality after the 
severe squeeze at the end of September. However, there 


can be no doubt that the able directors of the Reichsbank 
are able to gauge the position very much better than any 
of us on this side of the German Ocean, and the fact that 
they found it necessary to raise their rate, in the absence 
of any patent indications of such a necessity, can only be 
interpreted as a danger-signal run up to warn the Berlin 
Bourse to take in sail. Operators on this side, who are 
still optimistic because the supply of short credits remains 
abundant, may perhaps do well to observe this signal. 

Markets on the Stock Exchange certainly showed 
excellent good spirit under these adverse monetary in- 
fluences ; the rise in the Reichsbank’s rate gave them, it 
is true, a monetary spasm, but it was over before the day 
was done, and then prices at once began to surge up again. 
Not that the public has as yet given the professionals much 
assistance in their task of “making things good”; but 
the current abundance of short credit is a powerful lever 
in the hands of those who habitually work on borrowed 
money, and the buoyant gaiety of New York is naturally 
infectious. The Kaffir circus was a little upset by the 
revolt at the meeting on Monday of the Chartered share- 
holders against the underwriting arrangements made by 
the board, since this rejection left the market in a state 
of some uncertainty as to how it stood. But when it be- 
came clear that the shareholders would find the money 
wanted cheerfulness and confidence were quickly restored. 
This revolt will, in fact, have done company directors in 
general a great deal of good. If even the Chartered pro- 
prietors, probably the most lamblike and gullible set of 
shareholders in the world, see fit to revolt against arrange- 
ments to which they object, it is pretty clear that the educa- 
tion of the shareholder is proceeding apace, and that in- 
teresting results will follow. The objection, as far as-I 
can make out, was not so much against the underwriting 
as such, but against the manner in which the fact that a 
new issue was coming had become known, and been acted 
on, long before the shareholders were apprised of it. It 
does not, of course, follow that the underwriters were to 
blame for the manner in which the secret of the issue 
leaked out, but to the shareholders the obvious way of 
getting back on those who had sold lines of shares before 
the issue was made public, and so knocked the stuffing out 
of the premium on it, was by simply upsetting the under- 
writing arrangements and refusing to confirm the agree- 
ment. Which they accordingly did, to the wholesome dis- 
comfiture of the high and mighty personages who con- 
descend to adorn the Chartered board. 

It is refreshing to record the appearance of one or 
two prospectuses, and a very fair lot, moreover. The 
City of Capetown brought out a little issue of Four 
per Cent. stock, which went very well. Kynochs 
are offering £300,000 Four per Cent. Debentures at par, 
and the Weston, Clevedon, and Portishead Docks Railway 
Company is about to invite subscriptions for some Five per 
Cent. First Mortgage Debentures. The Debentures 
seem well secured, and the prospectus will be before our 
readers next week. 
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